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STUDIES OF DISTRIBUTED PRACTICE: VI. 


THE 


INFLUENCE OF REST-INTERVAL ACTIVITY 
IN SERIAL LEARNING 


BENTON J. UNDERWOOD! 


Northwestern University* 


In two previous studies (13, 14) of 
serial learning it was observed that 
overt errors occurred with greater 
frequency for distributed practice 
than for massed practice, although 
learning was faster under the distrib- 
uted conditions. This finding regard- 
ing error frequency was broadly 
interpreted as conforming to that 
aspect of Gibson’s (2) theory which 
postulates recovery of error (general- 
ization) tendencies with the passage 
of time. However, no evidence was 
found to support extensions of the 
Gibson theory to account for facilita- 
tion in learning produced by distrib- 
uted practice. Indeed, in paired- 
associate learning and retention of 
adjectives (12) some evidence opposed 
to the generalization theory was found, 
e.g., errors did not increase in frequency 
with retention intervals of as long as 
48 hr. Thus, in these previous studies, 
the role of errors in the learning 


1R. L. Morgan supervised the gathering of 
the data; E. J. Archer has done most of the 
statistical work. 

2 This work was done under Contract N7onr- 
45008, Project NR 154-057, between North- 
western University and the Office of Naval 
Research. 
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process remained unspecified; the 
finding that more errors occurred with 
distributed than with massed practice 
of serial lists could not be related 
satisfactorily to theory accounting for 
faster learning by distribution. 

In discussing this impasse with 
Dr. C. P. Duncan, it was suggested 
that the rest-interval activity used in 
distributed practice might in some 
way be related to error frequency. 
With this possibility in mind we 
proceeded to examine past studies in 
order to describe the limiting condi- 
tions for the greater error frequency 
under distributed trials. These con- 
ditions may be summarized as follows: 


1. Serial adjectives with high intra-list sim- 
ilarity; more errors under distribution (as 
compared with massed) and facilitation in 
learning by distribution (14). 

2. Serial adjectives with low intra-list similar- 
ity; more errors under distribution with poorly 
practiced Ss only, and a slight facilitation by 
distribution (14, 15). 

3. Paired adjectives of both low and high 
intra-list similarity; no difference in error fre- 
quency and no facilitation by distribution dur- 
ing learning (12). 


In the above experiments color 
naming has been used to fill the short 
intertrial rest periods defining distrib- 
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uted practice. In our experiments 
with serial learning these intervals 
have been no longer than 60 sec.; in 
paired-associate learning, 120 sec. 
The colors, small patches arrayed on 
a board directly above the memory 
drum, have been named at a rate 
varying from 60 to 90 per min. as 
timed by a metronome. Color naming 
is believed to prevent most rehearsal 
(although this is probably not im- 
portant, e.g., 9, 15), and at the same 
time provide no interference with 
learning. It now became our task 
to examine color naming with the 
idea of conceptualizing how it might 
increase error frequency in distributed 
practice in conformance with the facts 
listed above. Such a conception was 
reached which appears to square with 
these facts. 

In color naming S makes a response 
to every stimulus; whether the colors 
are on a drum or on boards (as in our 
experiments), S responds with the 
name of the color when the stimulus 
is perceived. Assume that this 
develops a set to respond more 
frequently to other stimuli including 
words on the drum. If such a set 
does carry over from the color naming 
to learning we would expect S to 
respond more frequently than without 
color naming. This set to respond 
should produce more errors and it 
could produce more correct responses. 
Let us examine this hypothesis in 
light of the above facts. 

In serial learning S tries to antic- 
ipate the next word whenever a new 
one appears. He is, in effect, in- 
structed to try to make the correct 
response to every stimulus but at 
the same time is told not to be afraid 
of making errors. A responding set, 
produced by color naming, should 
tend to enhance this set produced by 
instructions. Furthermore, we would 
expect the errors to be most frequent 


when the items within the list are 
least discriminable. In such a situa- 
tion there are more generalizing 
tendencies than in a list of high 
discriminability and these might easily 
result in overt responses under the 
instigation of a set to respond pro- 
duced by color naming. The respond- 
ing set should, therefore, produce more 
errors in learning serial lists of 
nonsense syllables than in learning 
serial lists of adjectives; more errors 
should be produced in learning adjec- 
tive lists of high similarity than those 
of low similarity. With lists of very 
low similarity we would expect the 
responding set induced by color 
naming to have but little effect except 
as serial position generalization may 
occur. 


The hypothesis will account for most of the 
facts available. In our studies of serial adjec- 
tives we get a greater difference in error frequency 
between massed and distributed practice when 
intra-list similarity is high; the present study 
will show that errors occur with even greater 
frequency as a consequence of color naming in 
serial nonsense-syllable lists. ‘Two other studies 
of distributed practice in serial learning are 
available which report frequency of overt errors. 
Patten (8), using extremely well-practiced Ss, 
showed no difference between error frequency of 
massed and distributed learning. However, 
Patten does not specify the activity used to fill 
the 2-min. intertrial interval which he used for 
distribution, Tsao (11), with moderately prac- 
ticed Ss, showed greater error frequency with 
distributed trials (30, 60, 120 sec.), but unfor- 
tunately he too does not specify the rest-interval 
activity. ; 

As mentioned above, with paired adjectives 
we have not found a greater frequency of errors 
with distributed practice (as compared with 
massed), even with high intra-list similarity. 
The reason for this, we believe, is that in 
paired-associate learning S does not respond to 
every word as it appears: he responds to every 
other word. Thus, when the stimulus appears 
he is to try to anticipate the response but when 
the response appears with the stimulus he is 
not expected to anticipate anything. It is 
likely, therefore, that this set counteracts the 
responding set produced by color naming. 
Nevertheless, it is conceivable that with paired 
nonsense lists, where discrimination is low, the 
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set from naming colors might carry over to the 
learning task. No data are available on this 
matter. 

Finally, it appears that the set to respond 
produced by color naming will eventually die 
out after S has had much experience with color 
naming. In the third study (13) in this series 
serial adjectives of low intra-list similarity were 
used. The error frequency on the first stage of 
practice was much greater for the distributed 
than for the massed conditions, but by the 
fourth stage (fourth list) the difference had be- 
come statistically insignificant. Also, in the first 
study (14), using well-practiced Ss with lists of 
serial adjectives of low similarity, there was no 
difference in error frequency between massed 
and spaced conditions. According to our con- 
ception, then, we would expect the responding 
set to decrease as experience in color naming 
increases. 


Confirmation of the hypothesis 
concerning the effects of color naming 
would have several implications: 

1. If it can be shown that the 
greater frequency of errors in distrib- 
uted practice over massed is produced 
by the color naming per se and not the 
mere passage of time, there is no need 
to invoke Gibson’s hypothesis (2) of 
recovery of generalization tendencies 
as we have done previously (14). 

2. If the hypothesis is confirmed, it 
is not likely that we can infer that 
facilitation by distribution is produced 
by color naming only. Other studies 
(e.g., 10, 16) of serial learning where 
color naming has not been used to 
fill the rest intervals have still shown 
facilitation by distribution. Yet, it 
should be clear that according to our 
hypothesis, any activity which forces 
S to respond continually to all stimuli 
may produce the same responding set 
which we are attributing to color 
naming. It is therefore possible that 
the gross correlation we have observed 
between error frequency and rapidity 
of learning under distributed practice 
may still maintain itself. That is, 
while the error increase produced by 
color naming (or other comparable 
tasks) may not be necessary for 


facilitation by distribution, it may 
heighten the effect. 

3. Finally, if any facilitation in 
learning is produced by color naming 
it may be important for interpreting 
certain other phenomena such as 
reminiscence and warm-up effect in 
retention. Color naming, or compa- 
rable activities, has commonly been 
used to fill rest intervals (or to serve 
as warm-up task) in investigating 
these two phenomena. Furthermore, 
Ss have usually been inexperienced 
at color naming when reminiscence or 
warm-up effects were measured. 

The purpose of the present investi- 
gation, then, is to determine the 
influence of color naming during the 
distribution intervals on error fre- 
quency and rate of learning. Such 
an experiment seemed necessary before 
continuing further systematic studies 
in this field. For one group of Ss we 
have used color naming to fill the 
intertrial interval and for a second 
group we have used symbol cancella- 
tion. In symbol cancellation S does 
not respond to every stimulus in the 
series, a situation which should be 
unfavorable for developing the re- 
sponding set hypothetically induced 
by color naming. 


PROCEDURE 


Lists—Four serial lists of 14 nonsense 
syllables each were constructed. The syllables 
varied from 46.67% to 53.33% association value 
as determined by Glaze (3). The lists were 
made so that intra-list similarity was as low as 
possible within the limits imposed by the number 
of letters available. One list was used for 
practice, three for experimental conditions. 
The first item in a list was used as an anticipatory 
cue only, so that S actually learned only 13 
syllables. The lists were presented on a Hull- 
type drum at a 2-sec. rate. 

Rest-interval activities —Two groups of 36 
college students each were used. ‘Two independ- 
ent experiments were performed in which the 
only difference was the activity filling the in- 
ter-trial rests during the distributed-practice 
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conditions. In one experiment color naming 
filled the rest intervals (hereafter called Exp. 
CN), while in the other symbol cancellation was 
employed (Exp. SC). Each experiment had 
one practice day, one massed condition, and two 
distributed conditions. 

In Exp. CN S named small color patches 
pasted in rows on a board directly above the 
aperture of the memory drum. On the practice 
day the colors were named at the rate of 60 
per min. as paced by a metronome, with the 
speed increased 10 per min. for each successive 
day so that on the fourth day S named at the 
rate of 90 per min. 

In Exp. SC S was seated in an arm chair in 
front of the drum. On the arm were mimeo- 
graphed sheets of symbols typed in rows. 
Before each line were three key symbols to be 
cancelled in that line. On the next line three 
different key symbols appeared as the ones to 
be cancelled. The symbols were only 10 in 
number as follows: #, ”, $, %, &, *, 3, @, ¢, ?. 
Each symbol occurred three times in each row 
for a total of 30 symbols per row; S cancelled 
(drew a line through) nine of the symbols in each. 
The order of the symbols varied randomly in 
each row. In color naming S_ responded 
positively to each stimulus in order by saying 
the color; in symbol cancellation S responded 
positively to only 9 of the 30 stimuli. Both 
activities could be started and stopped readily, as 
is necessary for the short rest intervals. Brief 
instructions for these activities were given on 
the practice day. 

Conditions of distribution—Massed practice 
consisted of 2 sec. between each trial, being 
represented by a single blank space on the tape. 
One distributed condition used a 30-sec. interval 
between each trial and the other had a 60-sec. 
interval. It was during these intervals that the 
rest activity varied for the two experiments. 
In each condition the list was presented until S 
achieved one perfect recitation of the list. 
S returned after 24 hr. to recall and relearn the 
list under massed practice. 

On the practice day in both experiments the 
list was learned by massed practice to a criterion 
of 7 out of 13 items correct on a single trial. 
Upon reaching this criterion S was read instruc- 
tions for performing the rest-interval activity 
following which he continued to learn the list to 
one perfect trial with 30 sec. between each trial. 
In Exp. SC, of course, the 30-sec. intervals were 
filled with symbol cancellation, while in Exp. 
CN they were filled with color naming. 

Design—Each S in a given experiment 
served in all conditions. With three exper- 
imental conditions six Ss are necessary to effect 
complete counterbalancing. Thus, the 36 Ss 


constituted six blocks of six Ss each. Further- 
more, a different order of lists was used for each 
block so that the lists were also completely 
counterbalanced. Therefore, any differences 
in difficulty of the lists could be determined 
since they would not be confounded with 
practice effects. Similarly, practice effects 
could be determined and still be equally dis- 
tributed over all conditions. P 

Two additional factors were varied in these 
experiments. It has been common practice in 
experiments where S serves in all conditions 
never to have him learn a new list during a 
session where recall and relearning of another 
list takes place. Rather, S relearns the one list 
and then returns the following day to learn the 
new list. Since relearning of a list usually takes 
place quite rapidly, it would be much more 
economical to learn the new list after the 
relearning of the old. This would require fewer 
sessions for S and would make more efficient 
use of £’s time for a given session. It was felt 
worthwhile to determine whether or not this 
procedure would significantly influence learning 
and retention. Therefore, half the Ss in each 
experiment always learned a new list during the 
same session that they recalled and relearned a 
previous one, while the other half waited 24 hr. 
before learning the new list. Our analysis shows 
that these two procedures produced no appreci- 
able differences in learning, recall, or relearning. 
However, since these data are irrelevant to the 
main purpose of the experiment, they will not be 
reported. 

Another factor investigated, the results of 
which will not be detailed, concerns the effect of 
warm-up on recall. Half the Ss was given 1 
min. of warm-up just before recall, the other 
half was not. This variable was balanced 
equally with the others, i.e., half the Ss in each 
experiment who had relearning and new learning 
on the same day had warm-up and half did not. 
The warm-up task was | min. of number guessing 
as used by Irion and Wham (7). This variable 
also proved to be an insignificant source of 
variance. Such a finding does not necessarily 
contradict previous results (6, 7) since in no 
other study has warm-up before recall been 
investigated when S serves in several conditions. 

To summarize the main conditions: 72 Ss 
learned serial lists of nonsense syllables under 
one massed and two distributed conditions, 
recalling and relearning each after 24 hr. For 
36 Ss color naming was the rest-interval activity, 
for the other 36, symbol cancellation. It was 
our hypothesis that the color naming induces a 
set to respond to stimuli in the list, hence, should 
produce more errors than should symbol cancella- 
tion which should not develop such a set. 
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RESULTS 


Practice day.—Presenting perform- 
ance scores for the practice day serves 
two purposes: (a) they will show that 
the two groups did not differ signif- 
icantly before the variable was intro- 
duced, and (b) they will allow initial 
evaluation of differences produced by 
rest-interval activities. 

Both groups learned the same 
practice list under identical conditions 
until seven responses were given 
correctly on a single trial. The mean 
number of trials to learn to this 
criterion and the mean number of 
errors per trial are given in the left 
portion of Table 1. It is apparent 
that the two groups can be considered 
equivalent; hence, differences which 
occur subsequently must be a function 
of differences in rest-interval activity.’ 

The mean number of trials required 
to learn from the criterion of seven 
correct to one perfect trial, together 
with the error analysis, appears in the 
right portion of Table 1. In terms of 


3 Product-moment correlations between trials 
to learn to 7 out of 13 correct on the practice 
day and total trials to learn under all exper- 
imental conditions are .62 for Exp. SC and .34 
for Exp. CN. Correlations for total trials on 
practice day and total trials on experimental day 
are .60 for Exp. SC and .52 for Exp. CN. 


trials to learn, the ¢ of 2.40 is signif- 
icant at about the 2% level of 
confidence with 70 df. It is reason- 
able to conclude that the introduction 
of different rest-interval activities 
produced a difference in rate of learn- 
ing. An evaluation of the learning 
curves (Fig. 1) for the practice day 
does not give a conclusive answer as 
to whether the differences are a result 
of facilitation produced by color 
naming or inhibition produced by 
symbol cancellation. The inflection 
seems most prominent in the color- 
naming curve, but since we have no 
“true” learning curve with which to 
compare these, it is difficult to arrive 
at a firm conclusion. In any event, 
it will be seen that the difference in 
learning produced by the rest-interval 
activities is a very transient affair. 

With regard to overt errors (S 
actually saying an incorrect response) 
in learning from 7 out of 13 to one 
perfect, it can be seen that the differ- 
ence is not significant although more 
errors occur with color naming than 
with symbol cancellation. However, 
the error data for the experimental 
day strongly support the idea that a 
responding set is being built up during 
the later part of the practice-day 
learning. 


TABLE 1 


Eva.uaTIon oF Practice-Day PerrorMANceE IN TERMS oF MEAN Error Per TRIAL AND 
Trias To LEARN 



































To Seven Correct From Seven Correct to One Perfect 
Trials Errors Trials Errors 
M oM M oM M oM M oM 
Exp. SC 13.42 86 1.32 13 20.06 1.40 1.15 ll 
Exp. CN 14.08 1.02 1.38 11 15.83 1.06 1.41 .10 
Difference 66 06 4.23 26 
Oaiss. 1.33 17 1.76 15 
t 50 35 2.40 1.73 
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Errors during learning of the exper- 
imental lists.—It was shown that after 
the introduction of the two rest- 
interval activities on the practice day 
more errors occurred with color nam- 
ing than with symbol cancellation. 
While this difference did not meet 
reliability requirements, the data for 
the experimental sessions indicate 
that it is a real phenomenon. The 
mean number of overt errors per 
trial for each condition for the two 
experiments has been plotted in Fig. 
2. It is apparent that many more 
errors are produced by color naming 
than by symbol cancellation. The F 
is 16.24, where an F of 7.01 is needed 
for significance at the 1% level of 
confidence with 1 and 70df. Also, the 
frequency of errors increases as a 


function of the length of rest. For 
Exp. CN, F is 8.30, and for Exp. SC, 
F is 5.53. With 2 and 66 df an F of 
4.95 is needed for significance at the 
1% level. (See Table 2 for the 
method by which the complete statis- 
tical analyses were made for each 
response measure.) 

These differences as a function of 
intertrial rest intervals must be inter- 
preted cautiously. Looking first at 
Exp. CN, it can be seen that the error 
frequency for the 30-sec. and 60-sec. 
conditions is approximately equal. 
The significant F is largely a resultant 
of the low frequency of errors for the 
massed (2-sec.) condition. But it 
should also be noticed that the error 
frequency is greater for the massed 
condition in Exp. CN than for the 
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comparable condition in Exp. SC. 
On the massed conditions, of course, 
there was no formal rest-interval 
activity. These facts indicate that 
the responding set, for which Fig. 2 
appears to be strong confirmation, 
carries over from day to day. Thus, 
the massed condition would be in- 
fluenced by previous conditions of 
distribution in which color-naming 
was used. At least two further tests 
of this proposition are available and 
will be mentioned at this time. 


If the responding set does carry over from a 
distributed to a massed condition, it should be 
clearly shown by tabulating errors separately 
for different stages of practice. There are 12 
Ss who had the massed condition on the first 
experimental day (preceded only by the color 
naming in learning the later part of the practice 
list). Another group of 12 Ss had the massed 
condition on the second experimental day 
(preceded by one distributed condition), and 
the remaining 12 Ss had the massed condition on 
the last day, this being preceded by two distrib- 
uted conditions. If the responding set carries 
over we should expect the greatest error fre- 
quency for the massed condition to occur when 
that condition is preceded by two distributed 
conditions, and least when preceded only by the 
small amount of color naming on the practice 
day. Since these three subgroups of 12 Ss each 
were not equal in error frequency on the practice 
day, it is necessary to adjust for these initial 
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Fic. 2. Errors made in learning to one perfect 
trial under the three experimental conditions 
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differences. Subtracting the mean error fre- 
quency for each group on the practice list from 
the mean error frequency on the massed exper- 
imental list gives —22, .00, and .11 for the groups 
with massed practice on the first, second, and 
third experimental days, respectively. The 
corresponding values for Exp. SC are —.21, 
—.27, and —.20. Thus, for Exp. CN, the 
greater the number of distributed conditions 
before a massed condition the greater the error 
frequency on that massed condition. The 
responding set clearly carries over from day to 
day. No such phenonenon is observed when 
symbol cancellation is used to fill the interval. 

A second finding, to be presented in detail 
later, also confirms the idea that the responding 
set transfers from day to day. During relearn- 
ing the error frequency is consistently greater 
for Exp. CN than for Exp. SC. Since relearning 
in both experiments was under massed practice, 
the greater error frequency with Exp. CN must 
be a function of transfer of the responding set 
produced by color naming during the learning 
under the distributed conditions. 


The next problem concerns the 
relationship between error frequency 
and distribution interval in Exp. SC. 
In Fig. 2 it is seen that error frequency 
increases with the distribution interval, 
and it has been shown that this trend 
is significant. This would seem to 
substantiate Gibson’s theory (2) that 
generalization tendencies recover with 
the passage of time even when the 
effect of color naming is removed. 
However, in three subsequent exper- 
iments we have not found this 
increase in errors using symbol cancel- 
lation to fill the intervals. One of 
these experiments used the same lists 
as in Exp. SC, the other two employed 
lists of considerably higher intra-list 
similarity. In none of these three 
experiments does error frequency in- 
crease consistently and significantly 
as a function of the length of interval. 
We find no adequate accounting for 
these contradictory findings, but the 
odds appear to be three to one against 
accepting the present findings as 
representing a true phenomenon. 

In the introduction it was suggested 
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that errors as a function of color 
naming will decrease as a function 
of experience at color naming. The 
present data for Exp. CN show that 
this is confirmed although the amount 
of color-naming experience given S 
is not enough to give a definite 
conclusion as to whether or not the 
error frequency would eventually 
reach the level which would be 
observed without color naming. For 
Exp. CN the mean number of errors 
per trial (all conditions combined) 
for the three stages of practice is 1.62, 
1.51, and 1.47. The F (2.96) falls 
just short of the value needed for the 
5% level (3.14). For Exp. SC the 
corresponding values are .99, 1.07, and 
1.04. 

Effect of rest-interval activity on 
learning.—The mean number of trials 
to reach one perfect recitation for each 
condition of each experiment is plotted 
in Fig. 3. A complete statistical 
analysis is presented in Table 2. In 
Table 2 variance due to activity (color 
naming vs. symbol cancellation), prac- 
tice effects, lists, intertrial rests (2, 30, 
and 60 sec.), and Ss, along with various 
interactions, are listed separately. In 
testing for effects of activity, the Ss 
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Source ae ee 
Activity 1} 10.2269 
Ss within activity 70 | 228.1586 
Intertrial rest 2 | 730.0603 | 19.61 
Practice 2 | 923.6991 | 24.81 
Lists 2| 93.8519} 2.52 
Practice X activity 2} 59.1713} 1.59 
Intertrial rest X activity! 2] 5.8935] .... 
Lists X activity 2} 3.1852 
Pooled Ss X practice 132} 37.2294 
(residual) 
215 








Within Activity is the appropriate 
error term. For all other tests, 
Pooled Ss X Practice (Residual) is 
proper. In these latter cases an F of 
4.78 is significant at the 1% level for 
2 and 132 df.4 

From Fig. 3 and Table 2 it can be 
seen that while rate of learning in 
Exp. CN is slightly faster than for 
Exp. SC, the difference falls far short 
of significance. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the two rest-interval 
activities used here do not differ- 
entially influence the learning as 
observed on the experimental days. 

Figure 3 also shows that the two 
distributed conditions produced faster 
learning than the massed condition 
in both experiments. The F of 15.69 
is significant well beyond the 1% 
level. It will also be noted that 
learning is somewhat faster with 30- 
sec. rest than with 60 sec. However, 
since the difference for both exper- 
iments combined gives a ¢ of only 1.90, 
we cannot accept the difference as 
representing a true inversion in the 
curve. 

Retention.—It will be remembered 


4 Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of variance 
has been made in all cases where the variance 
differences appeared large. In no case were the 
variances significantly different. 
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that each of the experimental lists 
was recalled and relearned 24 hr. after 
original learning. In terms of the 
performance measures there are no 
differences produced by the major 
variables which reach acceptable levels 
of statistical significance for either 
recall or relearning. However, as 
shown in Table 3, two distinct trends 
are apparent: (a) retention is better 
in Exp. CN than in Exp. SC, and 
(b) retention,is, better following massed 
learning than following distributed 
learning. This second trend is prob- 
ably indicative of a true phenomenon 
since in other experiments to be 
reported later the differences have 
been considerably enhanced by in- 
crease in intra-list similarity. Never- 
theless, on the basis of strict statistical 
evaluation of the present results we 
must conclude that whether symbol 
cancellation or color naming is given 
during original learning is of small 
consequence for retention, and that 
with lists of low intra-list similarity, 
retention does not vary as a function 
of intertrial interval. 

A subsidiary finding of the retention 
analysis is that recall is inversely 
related to stage of practice. For 
Exp. CN the mean number of items 
recalled at the first stage of practice 
(recall of the first experimental list 
after 24 hr.) was 5.28. For the second 


TABLE 3 


Mean Numser oF Items RECALLED AND TRIALS 
REQUIRED TO RELEARN 








Intertrial 


Rest Recall* Relearning** 








Exp. CN | Exp. SC 





Exp. CN | Exp. SC 








Z2eec. | 5.E 4.03 8.50 9.64 
30 sec. 4.08 3.81 9.39 | 10.11 
60 sec. 4.36 3.58 10.58 | 11.36 














* The estimate of ox based on residual variance is 


Py The estimate of 47 based on residual variance is 


stage the mean was 4.56, and for the 
third stage, 3.72. The corresponding 
values for Exp. CN were 4.50, 3.61, 
and 3.31. The F (5.07) is significant 
well beyond the 1% level. Thus, 
these results confirm previous findings 
with paired-adjective lists (4). 

Concerning error frequency during 
relearning, the data show consistently 
more errors for Exp. CN than for 
Exp. SC. In Exp. CN the total 
errors at recall were 73, 69, and 67 for 
intertrial rests during learning of 2, 
30, and 60 sec., respectively. For 
Exp. SC the values were 64, 56, 66. 
During relearning for all conditions 
combined for Exp. CN the mean 
errors per trial was 1.19, and for 
Exp. SC, .97. The F (4.91) with 1 
and 70 df is significant at approx- 
imately the 4% level. Thus, there 
is further evidence that the color- 
naming set transfers from one day to 
the next. 


Discussion 


The two major findings of the 
present experiments are: (a) a con- 
sistent and large difference in error 
frequency for the two different rest- 
interval activities (symbol cancella- 
tion and color naming), and (b) no 
major differences in rate of learning 
in the body of the experiment as a 
function of rest-interval activity. 


The first finding has been taken as confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis that color naming during 
intertrial rests develops a set to respond which 
carries over to the learning activity. This 
results in more errors being made. However, 
since there is no known “true” error frequency 
to which we can refer the findings, one may just 
as legitimately suggest that the differences in 
error frequency may be due to a depressant 
effect produced by symbol cancellation. Or, 
one could postulate that color naming increases 
errors somewhat and symbol cancellation 
decreases them somewhat. The subanalyses of 
the data, however, support most strongly the 
hypothesis that the differences are due largely to 
color naming. It has been shown that in Exp. 
CN there is a carry over of a set from distributed 
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to massed conditions, and that error frequency 
decreases as a function of stage of practice. 
The error frequencies for Exp. SC gave no 
evidence for such trends. With symbol cancel- 
lation the error frequency did not change from 
day to day and there were no data which showed 
that a distributed condition (where symbols were 
cancelled) influenced a massed condition coming 
later (where symbols were not cancelled). In 
short, even though the rate of response to 
stimuli in symbol cancellation was about one in 
three (S cancelled 9 out of 30 symbols) there is 
no evidence that this developed a set not to 
respond in learning the list. Nevertheless, 
arguments such as the above cannot be con- 
clusive since by assuming certain “true” error 
frequencies a defense can be established for an 
increase in errors because of color naming, a 
decrease because of symbol cancellation, or a 
combination of both. We are inclined to accept 
the first alternative. 

The second major finding was that learning 
did not vary appreciably as a function of the 
rest-interval activities used. Minor exceptions 
were noted and these may be of considerable 
importance. On the practice day the two groups 
learned at approximately the same rate to 7 
correct items out of the 13. At that point color 
naming was introduced as a rest-interval activity 
for one group and symbol cancellation for the 
other. A significant difference occurred in 
learning to one perfect recitation (Fig. 1 and 
Table 1). We have interpreted this as being 
facilitation produced by color naming but again 
we have no conclusive evidence against interpret- 
ing it to be a function of an inhibition or depres- 
sant resulting from symbol cancellation. It was 
also observed that the error frequency for color 
naming became greater than the error frequency 
for symbol cancellation after the different 
rest-interval activities were introduced. And, 
while this difference was not significant statis- 
tically, the large differences in error frequencies 
on the experimental day justify the interpreta- 
tion of the difference on the practice day as 
representing a true phenomenon. Thus, on the 
practice day we observe small differences in 
error frequencies and a significant difference in 
learning. On the experimental days there is a 
large difference in error frequencies and little 
difference in rate of learning. 

These facts raise the basic issue of the relation 
of errors to learning. It is apparent that in our 
gross scores on the experimental days no relation- 
ship is present. The product-moment correla- 
tions between mean errors per trial and trials 
to learn for all conditions combined is —.02 for 
Exp. SC and .07 for Exp. CN. Nevertheless, 
one can defend the proposition that on the 
practice day there is a gross relationship between 


error frequency and rate of learning. One might 
assume that for each S there is an optimum 
number of errors, optimum in the sense that it 
will lead to most rapid learning. Assume further 
that the average S is working a little below the 
optimal level when he first starts tolearn. Color 
naming might then initially increase the errors 
somewhat and leadtomorerapidlearning. With 
continued color naming (as on the experimental 
days) the average S goes beyond the optimum 
error frequency and learning is retarded some- 
what, becoming now roughly comparable to 
that produced by symbol cancellation. 

The above hypothesis appears reasonable in 
view of the relative consistency of an individual 
in producing errors. For example, the correla- 
tion between error frequency on the initial and 
later part of the practice day for Exp. CN is .65, 
and for Exp. SC, .68. The correlation between 
errors on the later part of the practice day and 
all experimental days combined is .53 for Exp. 
CN, and .59 for Exp. SC. Color naming, then, 
if it increases error frequency as we think it does, 
increases it with some uniformity for all Ss; the 
entire distribution simply moves up. It is 
therefore reasonable to assume that performance 
in learning is first enhanced and then retarded 
by color naming because a small increase in 
errors raises S$ to an optimum error frequency 
whereas a continued increase begins to interfere 
with learning. Thus, on the experimental days, 
both groups take about the same number of trials 
to learn. 


If we are correct in our interpreta- 
tation that when color naming is a 
fairly new task for S his learning may 
be enhanced, other phenomena may be 
brought under such an interpretation. 
More specifically, reminiscence as 
usually studied in verbal learning may 
be in part a function of the responding 
set produced by colornaming. Several 
modern studies (1) have used color 
naming to fill the short intervals (30 
sec. to 2 min.) which produce reminis- 
cence. Under the responding set 
produced by color naming near- 
threshold responses should become 
overt. This should produce more 
errors but also more right responses 
than wouldoccur without colornaming. 
On recall, in the present experiments, 
where we presume the responding set 
to be diminished, more errors and 
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more correct responses were observed 
in Exp. CN than in Exp. SC. While 
these differences were not significant, 
they occurred consistently for all 
conditions. It is, then, a distinct 
possibility that some reminiscence in 
some studies at least may be a product 
of color naming or comparable activ- 
ities. Obviously, research directed 
specifically at this issue will be needed. 

The retention data have shown that 
forgetting is less following massed 
than following distributed learning. 
While these differences were not 
significant it is well to point out that 
Hovland (5), using comparable mate- 
rials, found better retention following 
distributed learning than following 
massed. However, Hovland used a 
2-min. intertrial interval. There is, 
therefore, no basic contradiction be- 
tween the two studies but the need 
for further variation in the length of 
the rest intervals becomes apparent. 
The common generalization that 
retention is better following distrib- 
uted than following massed learning 
clearly has limitations. More exten- 
sive findings on this matter will be 
presented in a later report. 


SUMMARY 


Certain studies have shown that 
in experiments on distributed practice 
more errors occur under the distrib- 
uted conditions than under the massed 
even though learning is more rapid 
by distribution. It was hypothesized 
that the difference in error frequency 
is due to the color-naming task used 
to fill the short intertrial rests during 
distribution. More specifically it was 
suggested that the color naming 
induces a set to respond to stimuli 
more frequently than would be the 
case without color naming, thus result- 
ing in more errors. In the present 
experiments one group of 36 Ss went 


through one massed (2 sec. between 
trials) and two distributed (30 sec. 
and 60 sec. between trials) conditions 
with color naming as the rest-interval 
activity. A comparable group went 
through the same conditions but 
symbol cancellation was used as the 
rest-interval activity. The learning 
material was serial lists of nonsense 
syllables of low intra-list similarity. 
Both groups were given one practice 
list. This list was learned to 7 out of 
13 correct on a single trial by massed 
practice and then by distributed 
practice (30 sec. between trials) to 
one perfect recitation. On the exper- 
imental days learning was carried to 
one perfect trial, with recall and 
relearning by massed practice after 
24 hr. 


The essential findings were: 


1. After the introduction of the two 
different rest-interval activities on the 
practice day, a significant difference 
occurred in rate of learning. More 
errors appeared with color naming 
than withsymbol cancellation although 
the difference was not significant. 

2. On the experimental days many 
more errors occurred with color nam- 
ing than with symbol cancellation on 
all conditions. However, no differ- 
ence in rate of learning occurred as a 
function of the activity. In both 
experiments learning was more rapid 
under distributed than under massed 
practice. 

3. The responding set induced by 
color naming was found to carry over 
from day to day. 

4. Error frequency was found to be 
greater with the distributed conditions 
than with the massed. 

5. No highly significant differences 
occurred during recall and relearning 
as far as learning performance was 
concerned, but two distinct trends 
were apparent, namely, better recall 
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and faster relearning for the color- 
naming group and better retention 
following massed than following dis- 
tributed practice. 

6. More errors appeared at recall 
following color naming than following 
symbol cancellation and the same dif- 
ference was observed during relearning. 

The results were taken as confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis that color 
naming establishes a responding set 
for learning which is reflected in an 
increase in error frequency. Sub- 
sidiary evidence suggests that the 
differences in learning and in error 
frequency are a function of a positive 
effect of color naming and not a 
function of a depressant effect pro- 
duced by symbol cancellation. It 
was also suggested that color naming 
may temporarily facilitate learning 
performance; if such is the case 
certain findings concerning reminis- 
cence may be a function of this 
activity. 


(Manuscript received August 30, 1951) 
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CORRELATION BETWEEN TWO PSYCHOMOTOR TASKS 
AS A FUNCTION OF DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
ON THE FIRST 
BRADLEY REYNOLDS! 


Perceptual and Motor Skills Research Laboratory, Human Resources Research Center 


It is well known that spacing of 
training trials is related to level of 
performance. It is not known to 
what extent the correlations between 
performance measures taken at various 
points in the learning of one skill and 
performance measures in another skill 
are affected by the distribution of 
practice in the training of the first 
skill. The existence and nature of 
such relationships have relevance for 
at least three problems in the field of 
motor skills. 

The first problem has to do with the 
generalization of the effects produced 
by massing training trials. If it is 
assumed that massing training trials 
accentuates the growth of some in» 
hibitory state, the question which 
arises is whether such a state persists 
to some degree following training. 
If such is the case, will the effect of 
such a residual inhibitory state be 
manifested in the exercise of skills 
other than the specific skill which has 
been practiced? 

A second problem concerns the 
relationship between performance at 
one stage of learning with performance 
at a later stage of learning. It has 
been observed (1; 2, pp. 1022-1023; 
3; 5) that correlations between per- 
formance scores for earlier periods of 
practice and those for later periods 


1 The experimental work for this study was 
performed as part of the United States Air 
Force Human Resources Research and Develop- 
ment Program. The opinions or conclusions 
contained in this report are those of the author. 
They are not to be construed as necessarily re- 
flecting the views or endorsement of the De- 
partment of the Air Force. 


decrease as a function of the amount 
of intervening practice. Since in- 
hibition is assumed to be a function 
of amount of practice, it is possible 
that such decreased correlation is 
attributable in part to the develop- 
ment of inhibition. If this is so, 
such decreases in correlation will be 
more marked if training is carried 
out with massed rather than distrib- 
uted practice. 

A third problem has to do with the 
relationship between the distribution 
of test trials and the validity and 
reliability of psychomotor tests. If 
it is assumed that growth of inhibition 
contributes to decreased correlation 
between earlier and later stage per- 
formance scores, then it is quite 
possible that the correlation between 
scores for two trials occurring early in 
training will be lower than the corre- 
lation between scores for two trials 
occurring later in training. By way 
of example, let us consider a ten trial 
test. It can be assumed that inhibi- 
tion will have developed by Trial 10 
to a higher level than that present at 
Trial 1. There will be individual 
differences in the rate of development 
of inhibition. These will contribute 
to between-Ss differences during Trial 
10 to a greater degree than during 
Trial 1. If the amount of inhibition 
present at Trial 9 is roughly equivalent 
to that present at Trial 10, this will 
contribute to the correlation between 
Trial 9 and Trial 10. If the amount 
of inhibition is appreciably greater 
at Trial 2 than at Trial 1, this will 
reduce the correlation between Trial 
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1 and 2. Thus, the correlation be- 
tween Trial 9 and Trial 10 will be 
higher than the correlation between 
Trial 1 and Trial 2. This has been 
observed (3). Since inhibition devel- 
ops as a function of spacing of trials, 
then with massed trials the correlation 
between two adjacent trials will in- 
crease over what will be observed if 
trials are distributed, provided the 
trials considered do not appear too 
early in the training series. Inhibi- 
tion is assumed to develop rapidly and 
to reach a fairly stable level relatively 
early in training with massed trials. 
As a consequence, there will be a 
marked difference in level of inhibition 
taken from trial to trial in the earlier 
trials. 

Whether the increased homogeneity 
of what is measured by a psychomotor 
test in later trials is associated with 
decreased correlation with other tests 
or criterion measures has not been 
adequately demonstrated. It has been 
found that the first 2 min. of testing 
on the Complex Coordination Test, 
i.e., the practice period preceding the 
regular 8-min. test, produces scores 
which consistently show greater cor- 
relation with criterion measures than 
the final 2- min. test period (2, p. 151). 
If the earliest test trials on psycho- 
motor tests generally have the highest 
validity, then this supports the con- 
tention that the use of many different 
brief tests permits establishment of 
composites of high validity. 


PuRPosE 


The study reported here was de- 
signed to answer this specific question: 
Is the correlation between two psycho- 
motor tests affected by the spacing of 
trials for the test performed first? 


PROCEDURE 


Apparatus.—The first of the two psycho- 
motor tasks used in this study was developed by 


the writer. The second task was adapted by the 
writer from the Rudder Control Test (2, p. 400 
ff.;4). The first test will be referred to in what 
follows as the Balance Test. The second test 
will be called the Six-Target Rudder Control. 

The Balance Test consists of a board bal- 
anced at its center. The board is 48 in. X 7} in. 
X 1 in. It is attached to a metal axle which 
turns within ball bearing mountings. The axle 
is supported by two uprights. It is 10 in. from 
the base of the apparatus. Attached to the 
sides of the axle are two heavy springs, one on 
the right and one on the left. These springs 
are attached to the base of the apparatus. They 
serve as snubbers. On the base of the apparatus, 
immediately below the ends of the 48-in. board, 
are two wooden blocks 54 in. high. These stop 
downward movement of the board. On both 
sides of the board, 13} in. from the center, are 
two wooden strips, 14 in. X 74 in. X } in., 
mounted at right angles to the long axis of the 
board. These are used as end stops for S’s feet. 
The board can move downward 3} in. at these 
points. Essentially the apparatus consists of a 
board mounted on an axle so that it turns like a 
teeter-totter. Mounted on the base of the ap- 
paratus is a small box, 10 in. X 8} in. X 6 in., 
with the 10-in. side parallel with the balance 
board. On top of this box are two rows of five 
lights each, parallel with the long side and with 
each other. One row has red lights, and the 
other, green lights. Attached to the axle is a 
set of sliding contacts which moves across a set 
of fixed contact points as the board travels 
back and forth. The circuits to the five green 
lights are made and broken in phase with the 
movement of the board. Perceptually, a green 
light moves to the right when the board is 
lowered on the right and to the left when the 
board is*lowered on the left. The red light 
circuits are closed, in a random sequence, 
through a 40-point stepping relay. Whenever 
a given red light circuit is closed through the 
stepping relay, and the green light circuit with 
which it is paired is closed through the sliding 
contacts attached to the balance board, an 
electronic time delay mechanism is activated. 
If the mechanism is activated for .5 sec., the 
time delay mechanism discharges an impulse 
which advances the stepping relay. A new red 
light circuit is closed. Perceptually, the red light 
moves to a new position. 

The S stands upon the balance board with the 
outer sides of his feet against the two wooden 
stops. The outer side of each foot is 13} in. 
from the center of the board. The S is permitted 
to use his arms in any way he chooses except 
that he is not allowed to support his legs with 
his hands. He attempts to move the board and 
hold it balanced in such a fashion that the green 
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Fic. 1. Sketch of the Balance Test apparatus 


and red lights are matched for .5 sec. The S at- 
tempts to match as many settings as possible in 
the given work period. 

The task established by the Balance Test is 
one requiring counterbalancing movements of 
the legs and the trunk of the body. Even with 
the use of snubbing springs to reduce the diffi- 
culty of achieving momentary balance, the task 
is still a very difficult one. The task requires 
great effort on the part of S. The Ss report 
fatigue, develop stiffness in the lower limbs, and 
sweat profusely while manipulating the balance 
board. A sketch of the apparatus is presented 
in Fig. 1. The sketch is not drawn to scale. 

Basically the Rudder Control Test consists 
of a metal cockpit mounted in unstable equilib- 
rium and a rudder which permits S to maneuver 
the cockpit. The task established by the ap- 
paratus requires counterbalancing movements of 
the lower limbs and shifting of the weight of the 
body. The Six-Target Rudder Control Test 
has a display panel of six green lights and a 
single white light. During the test period one of 
the green lights is illuminated at all times. The 
S attempts to move the nose of the cockpit in 
line with the green lamp which is lighted. When 
the nose is properly aligned with the green light, 
the white light comes on. When the nose of the 
cockpit and the green light are lined up for 5 sec., 
a time delay mechanism discharges and a step- 
ping relay advances and the position of the 
lighted green lamp changes. 

Training: Balance Test.—Two groups, each 
composed of 100 basic airmen trainees, were 
trained on the Balance Test. Both groups were 
given 80 settings to match. The first group (M) 
worked continuously. The second group (D) 
had a 1-min. rest following the first and the 
second five settings, and a 2-min. rest following 
each block of ten settings thereafter. During 
rest periods, Ss stepped down from the apparatus 
and were seated. 

Testing: Balance and Six-Target Rudder Con- 
trol Tests—Approximately 25 min. following the 
completion of the first 80 settings, both groups 


were presented 40 settings with no rest intervals. 
Approximately 15 min. later, both groups were 
given an 8-min. test period on the Six-Target 
Rudder Control Test. There was no rest inter- 
val during this test period. Two Group D Ss, 
trained on the Balance Test, could not be tested 
on the Six-Target Rudder Control Test. 


RESULTS 


Performance curves for the Balance 
Test are presented in Fig. 2 and 3. 
During most of the training series, 
Group D performed at a level con- 
sistently superior to that attained by 
Group M. During the test series, 
when trials were presented without 
rest intervals, Group M was superior 
in performance to Group D. Differ- 
ences between groups were not marked 
at any point in training or testing. 

In the analysis of the results of the 
present study, the Balance Test 
training has been divided into two 
segments of 40 settings each. Also, 
there is a test period of 40 settings 
following training. These segments 
will be identified as 40,, 402, and 40,, 
according to their order of occurrence. 
Table 1 presents means, SD’s, and 
t’s for Groups M and D for these 
segments. Data for the 8-min. test 
period and for the first settings with 
the Six-Target Rudder Control Test 
are also given. The ?#’s for the differ- 
ences between group means for the 
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Fic. 2. Time, in minutes, required for 
matching successive blocks of five settings on 
the Balance Test for massed (M) and distributed 
(D) trained Ss 
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Fic. 3. Time, in minutes, required for 
matching successive blocks of five settings for 
groups previously trained with massed (M) or dis- 
tributed (D) trials, and tested with massed trials. 
The last three points in Fig. 2 are shown for 
purposes of comparison. 


40, segment and the total training 
series are not significant. ‘The ¢ for 
the difference between means based 
upon the 40, trials of the training 
series is significant at the 5% level of 
confidence, and is in favor of Group 
D. The ¢ for the difference between 
group means for the test series is 
also significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. In this case, the differ- 
ence is in favor of Group M. The 


difference between group means for 
total scores on the Six-Target Rud- 
der Control Test is not significant. 
Mean time required for the first 
setting on the Six-Target Rudder 
Control does not differ significantly 
between groups. As far as differences 
between means are concerned, there 
is no indication of any residual effects 
of the differential treatment during 
training on the Balance Test. 

Table 2 presents correlations of 
total and part scores for, the training 
period and test period scores for the 
Balance Test with scores for the 
Six-Target Rudder Control Test. In- 
cluded are ¢ values for correlation 
differences between Groups D and M. 
As would be expected, all inter- 
correlation coefficients for the Balance 
Test are significant for both groups. 

The conditions of presentation of 
training trials apparently affect the 
correlation of the Balance Test scores 
with the Rudder Control Test scores. 
The Group M scores do not correlate 
significantly with the scores on the 
Six-Target Rudder Control Test. The 
Group D scores for Trials 40; and 40, 
do correlate significantly with scores 
on the Six-Target Rudder Control 


TABLE 1 


Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND ?’s BETWEEN MEANS FOR THE TRAINING AND TEST PERIODS 
OF THE BALANCE TEST, AND FOR THE 6-TARGET RuppEeR Contro.t Test (6-TRC)f 


























Training—Balance Test Fama Testing—6-TRC 
401 402 Total 403 tet 8 min. Score 
M | D M D M | D M | D M | D M D 
Mean 11.92 | 11.85 | 8.37 | 7.32 | 20.30 | 19.14} 5.22 | 5.88 | 1.50 | 1.45 | 27.12 | 26.63 
SD 5.20} 5.11] 3.28 | 3.68 | 7.27] 8.09] 1.94 | 2.53 | 1.22 | 1.36 | 13.44 | 17.54 
N 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 98 100 98 
tMp-My 10 2.13* 1.06 2.07** .28 .22 


























+ M and D indicate massed and distributed practice groups. All means except 6-TRC 8 min. score means are 
statedin minutes. The 3 segments of training and testing on the Balance Test are designated 40:1, 402, and 403. 


For df = 200: *4 = 1.97 is significant at the 5% leve 


1 of confidence. 


**{ = 2.60 is significant at the 1% level of confidence. 
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TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN Scores TAKEN AT Two DirrerentT STAGES OF TRAINING AND 
Durinc a Test SERIES ON THE BaALANcE TEST AND WITH SCORES ON THE 
6-TRC ror D ann M Groupst 























Testing (403) Testi: Balance Test 

Balance Test 6-TR 40: 

D M D M D M 
Training (40; and 402) r ae 84 34 10 _ — 
Balance Test t 2.13* 1.75 
Testing (403) r a — 10 04 — — 
Balance Test t 0.41 
40; r 58 48 38 17 71 44 
Balance Test t 0.96 1.60 2.85** 
40. r .70 73 27 — OF _— _ 
Balance Test t 0.39 2.24* 























t Values of ¢ are based on correlation differences between the D and M groups. 
For df = 100: r = .195 is significant at the 5% level of confidence; r = .254 is significant at the 1% level of 


confidence. 


For df = 200: *t = 1.97 is significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
**{ = 2.60 is significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


Test. The 40; scores for Group D, 
however, do not correlate significantly 
with the Six-Target Rudder Control 
Test scores. 

Massing of trials apparently affects 
the relationship between scores taken 
during the different segments of 
training. This can be noted in Table 
3, which presents the values for t 
tests of significance for differences 
between 1’s for different stages of 
Balance Test practice as well as those 
for the Rudder Control Test scores. 
For example, the r for 40, and Rudder 
Control Test scores is compared with 
the r for 40. and Rudder Control 
Test scores. The difference between 
the r’s for 40; scores with 40; and 40, 
scores for Group M is significant 
beyond the 1% level of confidence. 
The r for 402. scores and 403 scores is 
significantly greater than the r for 
40, and 40; scores. The difference 
between the same pair of r’s for 
Group D is not significant. 


TABLE 32 


VALUES OF ¢ FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
INTERCORRELATIONS WITHIN GROUPS OF 
Given Part Scores ror BALANCE 
Test anp 6-TRC f 

















Y Variable 
X Variable —— ee ead 
D M D | M 
40, and 40, 0.85 1.50 | 1.46 | 2.83** 
40, and 40; 2.07* | 0.91 




















t X variables from each row are paired with Y vari- 
ables from each column for determination of each pair 
of compared r’s. 

For df = 200: *4 = 1.97 is significant at the 5% level 
of confidence. 

**{ = 2.60 is significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


? The values for t have been computed under 
the assumption of independent random sam- 
pling, which tends to reduce the size of the 
standard errors. Computation using a formula 
for related measures changes the significance 
only of the ¢ for Group D for 40; and 40: with 
40;. The ¢ becomes significant at the 5% level. 
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Continued training with changed 
conditions of presentation apparently 
reduces the correlation between the 
Balance Test and Six-Target Rudder 
Control Test scores. For Group D, 
the difference between the r for the 
Six-Target Rudder Control Test scores 
with 40, scores and the r for the 
Rudder Control Test scores and 40; 
scores is significant beyond the 5% 
level of confidence. The related pair 
of r’s involving 40, and 40, and the 
Six-Target Rudder Control Test do 
not differ significantly. 

Massing reduces the size of the r 
between early and late segment train- 
ing scores. The difference between 
r’s for 40, and 40, scores for Groups 
M and D is significant beyond the 1% 
level of confidence. 


Discussion 


The first question raised in the 
introduction to this report has to do 
with the effects of spacing of trials 
in the training of one task upon 
performance of a second, related task. 
Group M was trained with contin- 
uously presented trials throughout 
training. Group D had continuous 
practice only for the 40; segment. In 
terms of time, Group D had continuous 
practice 5.88 min. in a total of 25.02 
min. Group M had 25.02 min. 
of continuous practice. If greater 
amount of practice spent under con- 
tinuous conditions of presentation of 
trials is associated with a greater 
amount of residual inhibition, Group 
M should have a greater amount of 
such residual inhibition than Group 
D. On the Six-Target Rudder Con- 
trol Test, however, there is no differ- 
ence between group means for the 
first setting. The over-all mean for 
Group M is 27.12 settings and for 
Group D, 26.63 settings. The mean 
time for the first setting is 1.50 min. for 
Group M and 1.45 min. for Group D. 


Although the over-all level of performance on 
the Rudder Control Test is not affected by the 
manipulation of spacing of trials during training 
on the Balance Test, the correlation between 
scores on the two tests is affected. This result 
and some of its implications will be considered. 
These implications have relevance for all the 
questions raised in the introductory section 
above. For this reason, this particular result 
will be discussed along with other changes in 
correlation observed. 

Perhaps the changes in correlation relatable 
to conditions of practice can best be interpreted 
within the framework of the relatively simple 
and general theory suggested in the introductory 
section. It has been assumed that inhibition 
develops as a function of the amount of training 
and the relative degree of massing of training 
trials. The most relevant variables involved in 
the growth of such inhibition, or the nature of 
the changes in response associated with its 
growth, need not be considered here. It will be 
assumed further that there are individual 
differences in the rate of growth of inhibition. 
As inhibition develops, such individual differ- 
ences become more prominent in determining be- 
tween-S differences. The correlation between 
scores taken at different stages of practice is a 
function of the difference in the level of inhibi- 
tion present, the r being larger when the level of 
inhibition is more nearly the same, decreasing as 
the difference increases. Distributions of prac- 
tice data are consistent with the assumption that 
limits for growth of inhibition curves are ap- 
proached relatively early in training trials when- 
ever trials are massed. This would mean, in the 
present instance, that the greatest trial to trial 
differences in level of inhibition would occur rela- 
tively early in training for massed training Ss. 
In the case of distributed practice, trial to trial 
differences in level of inhibition will be less 
marked. Such differences as exist, however, 
will persist from trial to trial for a greater num- 
ber of trials. 

The first two training segments, 40, and 402, 
involve distributed trials for one group and 
massed trials for the other. We should expect 
that the correlation between 40; and 402 will be 
lower for Group M than for Group D, since the 
difference in levels of inhibition present during 
40, and 40, is assumed to be greater for Group M. 
The r for group M is .44; for Group D, .71. The 
difference is significant beyond the 1% level of 
confidence. 

Since Group M had massed trials throughout 
training and testing and Group D had massed 
trials for 40; only, the Group M r between total 
score for the training series (40; + 402) and the 
test series (40;) should be greater than the same 
r for Group D. The Group M r is .84 and the 
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Group D rf is .72. The difference is significant 
beyond the 5% level of confidence. 

In evaluating the correlations between the 
Balance Test and the Rudder Control Test 
scores, three facts must be kept in mind. Dif- 
ferences in performance of the two groups during 
the training and the test series with the Balance 
Test are never marked. The two groups do not 
differ significantly in performance during the 
whole training series. The performance of the 
two groups on the Six-Target Rudder Control 
Test is essentially identical. Finally, it must be 
remembered that the Six-Target Rudder Control 
Test was administered under continuous condi- 
tions of testing for 8 min. These testing condi- 
tions were more similar to those holding during 
the Balance Test phase for Group M than for 
Group D. These circumstances can all be con- 
ceived as operating against the appearance of the 
relationships observed. 

There is nothing stated within the theory dis- 
cussed above which enables any unequivocal 
prediction to be made with respect to the cor- 
relation of Balance Test scores with Six-Target 
Rudder Control Test scores. Since the correla- 
tion between parts of a test decreases as a func- 
tion of the training time, or number of trials, 
separating the parts as well as the relative de- 
gree of massing of training trials, one hypothesis 
which is suggested is that correlation of scores in 
a given test with scores on any other test will 
decrease as a function of amount of training and 
relative degree of massing of trials. This hy- 
pothesis has been tentatively adopted as a part 
of the general theory employed in interpreting 
results of studies of the type reported here. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, the r between Bal- 
ance Test scores and Six-Target Rudder Control 
Test scores should be higher for Group D than 
for Group M. For both M and D groups the 
correlation of the Balance Test scores with the 
Six-Target Rudder Control Test scores should 
decrease with increased training on the Balance 
Test. As has already been noted, Group M 1’s 
for the Balance Test and Six-Target Rudder 
Control Test are not significant. Those for 
Group D are significant in three of the four in- 
stances considered. The nonsignificant r is 
observed when Group D shifts from distributed 
to massed presentations of trials. 

With respect to the changes within groups, 
we should expect that the r’s for Rudder Control 
scores and the indicated segment scores should 
arrange themselves in decreasing order of mag- 
nitude as follows: 40;; 40; + 402; 402; 40;. The 
Group M 7’s arrange themselves as follows: .17; 
-10; —.04; .04. The Group D 7’s are ordered as 
follows: .38; .34; .27; .10. This is in agreement 
with expectations. The differences between the 
first and last r for Group D—.38 and .10—are 


significant beyond the 5% level of confidence. 
There is nothing in the results which seems to be 
inconsistent with the hypothesis examined above. 

Any statement about the relationship of the 
present results to the general theory of testing 
must, necessarily, be very tentative. Since the 
Rudder Control Test has high validity as an 
aircrew selection test (2, p. 440 ff.), it has been 
used in the present study as a secondary validity 
criterion. When so used, the results obtained 
would seem to support the contention that early 
testing scores are more valid than later testing 
scores. The results are hence not inconsistent 
with the notion that a feasible method of con- 
structing tests is to establish batteries consisting 
of many brief tests. 


SUMMARY 


Two groups of 100 airmen basic 
trainees were trained on a Balance 
Test, one group with and one group 
without rest intervals. Following 
training, both groups were tested on 
the Balance Test without rest inter- 
vals. Following training and testing 
on the Balance Test, both groups were 
tested on a second test—a six-target 
form of the Rudder Control Test— 
without rest intervals. 

Scores on the Balance Test for the 
group trained with distributed trials 
correlated significantly with the Rud- 
der Control Test scores. Scores for 
the group trained without rest inter- 
vals did not correlate significantly 
with the Rudder Control Test. The 
correlations for the distributed train- 
ing group decreased as training in- 
creased. The correlation of final part 
scores on the balance test with rudder 
control test scores is not significant 
for the distributed training group. 

The correlation of initial scores 
with final scores on the Balance Test 
is lower for the continuously trained 
group than for the distributed training 
group. The correlation between part 
scores on the balance test for adjacent 
segments of training taken later in 
training is greater for the continuously 
trained group. 
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The results observed are interpreted 
within the framework of an inhibition 
theory. The relevance of the results 
to certain problems in psychomotor 
testing and motor theory are discussed. 


(Manuscript received August 16, 1951) 
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A PROJECTIVE MEASURE OF NEED FOR AFFILIATION ! 


THOMAS E. SHIPLEY, JR.,2 AND JOSEPH VEROFF ?# 


Wesleyan University 


McClelland et al. (5, 7) have 
developed what appears to be a valid 
method for measuring achievement 
motivation by means of a content 
analysis of the Thematic Apperception 
Test (9) or TAT stories. The TAT 
used here involves the writing of 
brief imaginative stories in response 
to certain pictures. Recently there 
have been attempts to extend the 
applicability of McClelland’s content 
analysis to other needs. Roby (10) 
and Birney (3) have developed scoring 
systems for the need for security. 
The problem of finding a _ valid 
method of measuring the strength 
of the need for affiliation (n A filiation) 
has arisen out of the attempts to 
study the need for security. Birney 
found that a group of college men 
whose need for security had been 
experimentally aroused by leading 
them to believe that they had scored 
poorly on a personality inventory 
showed significantly more imagery 
related to affiliation than a control 
group. The system that Birney used 
for scoring n Affiliation, however, did 
not seem general enough. The pres- 
ent study, therefore, was initiated to 
extend his work by arousing the 
affiliation motive more specifically and 


1 This report is the product of a series of ex- 
ploratory studies into the nature of security 
motivation financed by grants from the United 
States Public Health Service under the general 
direction of Dr. David C. McClelland, to whom 
the authors are indebted. Data used in these 
studies have also been collected with the aid of 
grants from the Office of Naval Research for a 
study of achievement motivation which are also 
gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Now at the University of Pennsylvania. 

3 Now at the University of Michigan. 


by finding a more generally applicable 
measure of it. 

This paper will present the pro- 
cedure adopted to arouse n Affiliation 
experimentally, the final scoring sys- 
tem for measuring n Affiliation, the 
results of applying the scoring sys- 
tem to experimental groups and to 
groups supposedly differing naturally 
in need for affiliation, and finally some 
additional indications of the validity 
of the measure of n A filiation obtained. 


PROCEDURE 


Two studies were designed to obtain a valid 
measure of n Affiliation. ‘The first study was a 
comparison of the stories written in response to 
pictures by one group whose affiliation motiva- 
tion had been experimentally aroused with 
stories written by a control group whose affili- 
ation motivation was not specifically engaged. 
It was hoped that a valid measure could be de- 
veloped by comparing the types of affiliation 
imagery produced by the two groups. The 
second study, designed to substantiate the 
validity of the measure obtained in the first 
study, was a comparison of the stories written by 
two groups whose affiliation motivation could 
reasonably be assumed to be of different inten- 
sity. In this study the affiliation motivation 
was assumed to be stronger in a group of college 
freshmen rejected from fraternities as compared 
to a similar group accepted into fraternities. 

Experiment I.—The study concerned with the 
experimental arousal of n Affiliation was per- 
formed at the University of Pennsylvania. Two 
fraternities were selected which seemed most 
nearly the same in respect to social background, 
status on the campus, and size of actual member- 
ship. Both were invited to participate in re- 
search projects sponsored jointly by the United 
States Public Health Service and the Office of 
Naval Research. They were told that it was a 
study of group behavior and that $25 would be 
donated to the fraternity treasury for their co- 
operation. 

Fraternity A was chosen arbitrarily as the 
experimental group (Aroused Group). From 
this fraternity 37 out of 60 members served as 
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Ss. A sociometric test was given to arouse 
n Affiliation, and this was followed by the TAT 
from which it was hoped a measure of n A filiation 
could be derived. Forty-five out of 60 members 
of Fraternity B (Control Group) were given a 
food preference test prior to the story-writing 
procedure. 

Both groups were tested in their respective 
fraternity houses. Some members in both 
groups were excluded to adapt the N’s to the 
experimental procedures. The Ss were selected 
on the basis of their order of appearance in the 
room used for the testing procedure. 

In the introduction to the sociometric pro- 
ceduret E (TES) told the Ss that the following 
test was concerned with the problem of morale; 
that the Navy was interested in the friendship 
patterns of groups and how members of a group 
describe one another. The sociometric test for 
the Aroused Group was so arranged that each S 
was described by every other S from a list of 15 
adjectives. These adjectives were: aggressive, 
anti-social, argumentative, conceited, cooperative, 
entertaining, friendly, independent, intolerant, 
modest, self-assured, sincere, submissive, sympa- 
thetic, and timid. On the top page of a booklet 
given to each S was a list of the adjectives ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. The Ss first rated 
these adjectives from 1 to 15, i.e., the rating 1 
was to be given to that adjective which when as- 
cribed to an individual would make him most 
attractive to the rater, etc. Then the first S 
stood up and the other Ss were instructed to 
write his number, 1, at the top of the second page, 
which also contained the same adjectives and to 
check the two adjectives on that page which best 
described him. There was one page listing the 
adjectives for each S present. This procedure 
was continued until all of the Ss present had 
stood up and been rated. Each S was also re- 
quested to rate himself when his turn for stand- 
ing occurred. A separate list of names corre- 
sponding to the order of standing of each S was 
kept by all Ss, and from this list Ss were also 
requested to pick the numbers of those three in- 
dividuals from the group whom they would 
choose as close personal friends. It was felt 
that these cues in the sociometric procedure— 
rating fraternity brothers, being rated by fra- 
ternity brothers, and choosing friends—would 
arouse Ss’ n A filiation to a greater intensity than 
would the cues ordinarily present in a fraternity 
group. 

The TAT was introduced immediately follow- 
ing the sociometric test by a second E (JV). 
The Ss were told that both the USPHS and 


‘We are indebted for this procedure to Dr. 
Roger W. Heyns and Dr. John W. Atkinson of 
the University of Michigan. 


USN were interested in a research project con- 
cerned with creative imagination. The stand- 
ard instructions (9) for the group form of the 
TAT were then presented. In brief, they were 
told that it was a test of creative imagination and 
that they were to write 5-min. stories in response 
to each of the five pictures to be projected on the 
screen before them. Each S was given a booklet 
containing five large sheets of paper. On each 
sheet appeared four questions. These questions 
were the standard ones that are customarily em- 
ployed to insure complete coverage of all the 
elements in a plot or theme. The five pictures 
included four from the TAT (No. 6BM, 3BM 
20, 10) and a fifth picture showing a group of 
young men seated around a table with another 
young man in the background. After they 
wrote their stories, Ss were told to write their 
numbers used in the sociometric test on the top 
of their story forms. At this point the group 
was told that both these tests were to be anony- 
mous, and hence Ss were requested to destroy 
their pages listing the names corresponding to 
the numbers. 

The Control Group wrote stories to the same 
five pictures after having taken the food prefer- 
ence test. They were told that contrary to 
their opinion, perhaps, the Navy was interested 
in the food likes and dislikes of young men. 
Each S was presented with two lists each con- 
taining 20 common foods. The Ss were told to 
check those foods on the first list which they 
would refuse to eat under most circumstances. 
On the second list they were to indicate by an L 
or a D whether they liked or disliked a particular 
food. 

Experiment II.—This study was done at 
Wesleyan University. One month following the 
college’s rushing program, 33 freshmen were ran- 
domly selected from all those who had been ac- 
cepted into fraternities. ‘These men constituted 
the Accepted Group. A Rejected Group was 
composed of 16 freshmen selected from those 
freshmen who had signified their desire to be 
pledged to a fraternity but had been rejected. 
In the judgment of the Dean of Freshmen and/or 
the college doctor each man who was finally 
selected for the Rejected Group had shown some 
indication that he had been disappointed by the 
rejection. Because of the limitation of informa- 
tion and the number of Ss available, no system- 
atic attempt was made to match the Ss of these 
two groups on additional variables that might 
conceivably affect the affiliation motivation. 
However, a check indicates that the two groups 
were comparable with respect to minority- 
group membership and socioeconomic status. 

These 49 freshmen were sent a letter from the 
Dean of Freshmen requesting them to meet in a 
lecture hall to take a test that had not been in- 
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cluded with the other tests given when they had 
matriculated. These Ss were given only the 
written TAT with no previous arousal as in 
Exp. I. The standard instructions were used 
with the same pictures shown in Exp. I, except 
that a sixth picture from the TAT (No. 14) was 
included at the end. 


Scorinc SysTEM FOR 
n AFFILIATION 


The stories of the two groups in the arousal 
experiment were compared for types of imagery 
related to affiliation. The kind of imagery that 
seemed to discriminate the Aroused Group from 
the Control Group was brought together in a 
scoring system adopted to measure n A filiation. 

The subcategories employed for scoring the 
stories are similar to those successfully adopted 
by McClelland et al. for achievement (7) and 
hunger (2). That is, the subcategories seem to 
have general applicability for a wide variety of 
motives. The problem here was to define an 
affiliation-related story so that one could look 
for the presence of the subcategories which have 
been shown to reflect the motive strength for 
other needs. 

Imagery.—Affiliation imagery is considered 
to be present where there is an objective state- 
ment in the story that a person is separated from 
another and is concerned about it or concerned 
about possible separation. This means that a 
story to be scored for Imagery should contain at 
least one of the following types of imagery: (a) 
concern with rejection, being jilted, “stood up,” 
left out, outcast or ignored; (b) concern with 
loneliness, being without former friends or rela- 
tives, including mere mention of the word 
“lonely”; (c) concern with physical departure 
(e.g., negative affective concern over the death 
of a loved one); (d) concern with psychic separa- 
tion (i.e., a quarrel, fight, or disagreement); (¢) 
concern with no reciprocal love (i.e., one loves 
another, and is concerned because the other does 
not love him); (f) reparation (i.e., seeking for- 
giveness, repenting, or changing one’s ways to 
preserve an interpersonal relationship). 

A clue which frequently but not always indi- 
cates concern over separation is the introduction 
into the story of some person not in the picture 
used to elicit the story. This lead, which by 
itself yields too narrow a definition of affiliation 
imagery, has been followed up more extensively 
by Birney (3). 

Unrelated Imagery.—The imagery in a story 
is considered to be unrelated if there is no men- 
tion of an affiliative loss or separation as defined 
above. Once a story has been scored Un- 
related Imagery it is not, of course, scored for 
any of the subcategories below, 


The following subcategories are scored if there 
is affiliation imagery present in a story. Each 
subcategory can be scored only once per story. 
Following each definition a brief example is 
given. 

Need.—When there is a statement of a desire 
for the recovery, maintenance, or attainment of 
a friendly or loving relationship, Need is scored. 
Not scored Need are statements of a need for 
help, money, respect, etc., from a person. Some 
indications of a statement of Need are: “dreaming 
of,” “prays for,” and “desires his return.” 
Example: Her son has been sent to Korea. She 
wants him to return quickly. 

Instrumental Activity.—When there is a state- 
ment that someone in the story plans or acts to 
preserve or gain a friendly or loving relationship, 
the story is scored for Instrumental Activity. 
Example: He is trying to get the girl’s mother to 
permit her to marry him. 

Goal Anticipation.—This category is scored 
when someone is anticipating the recovery, loss, 
or gain of the friendly or loving relationship. 
Goal Anticipation is also scored when someone 
in the story anticipates the results of the re- 
covery, loss, or gain. Example: He feels sure 
that his girl will consent to marry him. 

Obstacle—When the individual concerned 
about a relationship has personal shortcomings, 
such as jealousy or bad character, which stand 
in his way of preserving, obtaining, or recovering 
the personal relationship in question, the story 
is scored for Obstacle. The obstacle can also be 
in the environment. When something or some- 
one (other than the desired person) stands in the 
way of the individual concerned, the story is also 
scored for Obstacle. Example: Her fiancé was 
killed in a train wreck. 

Affective Goal State——A story is scored for 
Affective Goal State when there is a statement of 
affect (positive or negative) over the attainment, 
preservation, or loss of the goal relationship, or 
when there is a statement of affect over any 
activity involved in gaining, preserving, or losing 
the goal relationship. Affect may be inferred 
from statements of marriage, making up, etc., 
culminating a relationship that had been scored 
for Imagery. Example: When he heard that 
Sally had jilted him, he wept and tore his hair. 

Thema.—When the main plot of a story or 
one of two equally predominant plots in a story 
is concerned with the gain, preservation, or loss 
of a friendly or loving relationship, the story is 
scored for Thema. Example: A girl is slumped 
over her bed, weeping. She feels that there is 
little to live for since her father has just been 
reported killed in Korea. She wants him to 
return but realizes that this is now impossible. 
She will always miss him and resent the fact 
that he had to be called up for such service, 
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It should be pointed out that the scoring 
system is fairly easy and-highly reliable. Reli- 
ability has been checked by two different meth- 
ods. First, two scorers were compared for 
Imagery and subcategory agreement. For 294 
stories there was 91% agreement over Imagery 
and an average of 88% agreement over the sub- 
categories. The index of agreement was com- 
puted by dividing twice the number of agree- 
ments of a given category by the sum of the 
number of times the category was scored by the 
two scorers. Secondly, the reliability was 
checked by correlating over-all n Affiliation 
scores given to 49 Ss by two scorers. The n 
Affiliation scores were calculated algebraically 
for each S by summing one point for each appear- 
ance of Imagery and any of the subcategories in 
his stories, and subtracting one point for each ap- 
pearance of Unrelated Imagery. This inter- 
scorer product-moment correlation was .93, in- 
dicating a fairly high stability of an S’s score 
obtained by different scorers. 


RESULTS 


The scoring system was applied to 
the stories of the Control and Aroused 
Groups. ‘Two Es scored all the stories 
not knowing from which group a 
given story came. In the case of 
disagreements the final scoring was 
the result of a joint decision by the 
two scorers. 

For each S in the arousal study the 
number of stories containing a partic- 
ular category was determined. This 


number was converted into a percent- 
age by dividing by five (the total 
number of stories written by each S). 
Therefore, an S could receive a 
percentage score of 0, 20, 40, 60, 80, 
or 100. These percentage scores were 
then converted into degrees by the 
arc-sin W percentage transformation pro- 
cedure. This was done in order to 
normalize the distribution of scores 
so that ¢ tests might be applied to the 
data. 

Table 1 contains the results of the 
category comparisons of the Control 
and Aroused Groups. Five out of 
the seven categories appear signif- 
icantly more often in the stories of 
the Aroused Group than in the 
stories of the Control Group. Only 
Unrelated Imagery and Goal Anticipa- 
tion appear more frequently in the 
Control Group, but only the difference 
for Unrelated Imagery is significant. 

To check upon the validity of the 
scoring measure of n A filiation, the Es 
scored the stories of the Accepted 
and Rejected Groups in the same 
manner as they scored the stories of 
the Aroused and Control Groups, and 
the same statistical treatment was 
employed. Table 2 reports the re- 
sults of this study. 


TABLE 1 


Mean Numser or Storires ContTaininc IMacERY AND SUBCATEGORIES 
WriTTEN UNDER ArouseD AND Controt ConpITIONS 

















Aroused Group Control Group BMeen * Pa 

(37 0x5 crories) (45 dxs a Difference ihiires . 
Imagery 3.35 2.53 82 3.21 <.01 
Unrelated Imagery 1.65 2.47 — 82 3.21 <.01 
Need 2.14 1.07 1.07 3.56 <.001 
Instrumental Activity 1.08 62 , 1.99 at 05 
Goal Anticipation Al 47 — .06 37 >.50 
Obstacle 2.16 1.56 60 2.22 <.05 
Affective Goal State 2.43 2.07 36 1.62 <i 
Thema 2.65 2.15 50 2.12 <.05 














* Although the raw data are presented in the first three columns, the actual /-tests and resulting p values are 
that have been transformed by the arc-sin percentage procedure. The de- 


based on an anal yale of person 


grees. of freedom f or the t-tests, of course, are based on the number of subjects and not the total number of stories. 
** These and all subsequent ? values are for both tails of the distribution. 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Numser or Stories Contarninc IMAGERY AND SUBCATEGORIES 
Written sy Cottece Men Acceprep anp REJECTED BY FRATERNITIES 











Rejected Group me aT oop Mean * 

(16 Ss X6 stories) |(33 Ss X6 stories) Difference N=#% . 
Imagery 3.69 2.61 1.08 2.37 <.05 
Unrelated Imagery 2.31 3.39 — 1.08 2.37 <.05 
Need 2.06 1.33 .73 1.63 <.1l 
Instrumental Activity 1.69 1.06 63 1.73 <.10 
Goal Anticipation 1.25 67 58 1.08 <.30 
Obstacle 2.88 2.15 .73 1.83 <.10 
Affective Goal State 2.94 1.91 1.03 2.40 <.05 
Thema 3.38 1.97 1.41 3.62 <.001 




















* Again the reader is reminded that although the raw data are presented in the first three columns, the actual 
# tests and resulting » values are based on an analysis of percentages that have been transformed by the arc-sin 
percentage procedure. The degrees of freedom for the ¢ tests, of course, are based on the number of subjects and 


not the total number of stories. 


They are not so significant as those 
found in the arousal study. Never- 
theless, three of the seven categories 
appear significantly more often in 
the stories of the Rejected Group at 
or beyond the .05 level of confidence. 
Three other categories in this study 
(Need, Instrumental Activity, and Ob- 
stacle) differ at approximately the 
.10 level but in the same direction 
previously obtained for the Aroused vs. 
Control Groups comparisons. Again 
Goal Anticipation did not differ signif- 
icantly in either direction, while Un- 
related Imagery appears significantly 
more often in the Accepted Group. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out 
that because the various subcategories 
are not completely independent of the 
Imagery category, the p values ob- 
tained from the ¢ tests are not 
accurate. However, the fact that 
the general procedure has been re- 
peated at least once with confirmation 
of the direction of changes lends 
additional confidence to the findings. 

The over-all effectiveness of the 
scoring system was tested by comput- 
ing total n Affiliation scores for each 
S in all groups. For a given S, +1 
was counted for each appearance of 
Imagery and for any appearance of 


the subcategories with the exception 
of Goal Anticipation, the one category 
which did not successfully discriminate 
between the two groups in either 
study. Also —1 was counted for any 
of the stories scored Unrelated Imagery. 
This category appeared significantly 
less often in the Aroused Group for 
the first study and in the Rejected 
Group for the second study. An S’s 
final n Affiliation score was the alge- 
braic sum of these points. In Table 
3 the significance of the differences 
between the mean n Affiliation scores 


TABLE 3 


Mean n Afiliation Scores ror AROUSED 
vs. RELAXED GROUPS AND FOR 
Rejectep vs. Acceprep Groups 








Experimenta! 


Fraternity 
Arousal Study 


Rejection Study 





Aroused | Relaxed | Rejected | Accepted 
Group Group Group Group 
N =37|N =45|N =16|N =33 
(S stories} (5 stories] (6 stories] (6 stories 
each) each) each) each) 











Mean 12.11 7.51 14.31 7.64 
Gn 1.04 99 2.00 1.37 
Mean diff. 4.60 6.67 
oMaiff. 1.47 2.46 
t 3.13 2.71 
? <.01 <.01 
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of the Aroused Group compared to 
the Control Group and of the Rejected 
Group compared to the Accepted 
Group are presented. 

The mean n Affiliation score of the 
Aroused Group is significantly higher 
than the mean n Affiliation score of 
the Control Group, as is also the case 
for the Rejected Group as compared 
to the Accepted Group (p < .01 in 
both cases). 


Discussion 


Theoretical considerations.—McClel- 
land has suggested a two-factor theory 
of motivation (6). He says that there 
may be two types of motives—one 
characterized by approach behavior 
and the other by avoidance behavior. 
He notes that there are behavioral 
indications that there are men whose 
achievement motivation is character- 
ized by the hope of success and other 
men whose achievement motivation is 
characterized by the fear of failure. 
It has been shown (6) that the TAT 
stories of the men presumably moti- 
vated primarily by the hope of success 
contain achievement imagery with 
positive anticipation of the goal 
(Ga+), while men presumably mo- 
tivated primarily by the fear of 
failure write stories containing achieve- 
ment imagery with negative anticipa- 
tion of the goal (Ga—). Other tenta- 
tive indications of the two-factor 
theory applied to the achievement 
motive may be found in Atkinson (1) 
and McClelland and Liberman (8). 

One may likewise argue for two 
aspects of affiliation motivation: (a) 
seeking affiliation because of the 
pleasant stimulus reward value of the 
affiliative relationship (approach be- 
havior); and (b) seeking affiliation 
because of the painful stimulus value 
of rejection. With this theoretical 
orientation the present scoring system 
can be viewed as measuring predom- 


inantly that aspect of » Affiliation 
characterized by fear of rejection, 
i.e., the type of imagery scored is 
separation from objects of affiliation— 
primarily a statement of deprivation. 
Nevertheless, there are certain char- 
acteristics of the scoring system which 
may be related to approach behavior, 
such as positive affect or positive 
instrumentalactivity. However, these 
positive aspects of the affiliation 
imagery were not isolated in the 
present study because their incidence 
did not permit statistical treatment. 
The results obtained may be readily 
understood by the deprivation theory 
of motivation, i.e., that behavior is 
motivated by the avoidance of a 
painful stimulus. Hence the Aroused 
Condition of this experiment probably 
threatened the men temporarily with 
possible deprivation of affiliation, and 
the rejected freshmen were in fact so 
deprived. Therefore, the separation 
imagery reflects the heightened dep- 
rivation state in the two studies. 
Although the results follow from this 
theoretical orientation, a two-factor 
theory of motivation has been dis- 
cussed because the writers believe 
that a future experiment specifically 
designed to arouse the hypothesized 
approach aspect of the affiliation 
motive would present an opportunity 
to isolate a type of imagery different 
from the separation imagery herein 
presented. If such a factor should 
be isolated, different behavioral corre- 
lations would be expected as in the 
case of the achievement motive. 
Validity of the n Affiliation measure. 
—The validity of the scoring system 
as a measure of n A filiation primarily 
in its fear of rejection aspect can be 
indicated by two sets of data: 


1. Rejection from a fraternity after one has 
indicated his desire to pledge must certainly be 
considered a rejection situation for freshmen in 
college. When rejected freshmen’s stories were 
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compared to accepted freshmen’s stories, the 
rejected freshmen should show more n A filiation 
imagery than the accepted freshmen since all of 
these men had been turned down by at least one 
peer group fairly recently and had shown some 
concern about it. The results show that the 
Rejected Group as a whole did write more 
stories with fear of rejection imagery than the 
Accepted Group, although the category differ- 
ences were not so great as in the arousal study. 
It was to be expected that the experimental study 
should show greater differences than those ob- 
tained in the fraternity rejection study. In fact, 
it may seem surprising that differences were ob- 
tained in the fraternity rejection study since one 
month had passed since the freshmen had been 
rejected by the fraternities before the testing 
was done. Also it should be noted that these 
boys in the fraternity rejection study probably 
perceived the testing situation as connected with 
Wesleyan’s admission policy and not connected 
with the psychological experimentation done at 
the University. One might expect, therefore, 
that their affiliation motivation might be over- 
shadowed by situationally aroused achievement 
motivation. Despite these two factors working 
against the possibility of discriminating the dif- 
ference in the intensity of n Affiliation between 
the two groups, significant differences were 
found between the stories of the two groups. 
Consequently, not orly has the validity of the 
scoring measure of n Affiliation been confirmed, 
but also a surprising sensitivity of the measure 
has been demonstrated. 

2. It will be remembered that a sociometric 
procedure had been used to arouse n Affiliation 
in the Aroused Group. With the sociometric 
results the Es were able to obtain two different 
measures of popularity (popularity poll and 
a measure of social approval) to which the 
n Affiliation scores can be related. Inasmuch as 
it is maintained that the scoring system measures 
predominantly the fear of rejection aspect of 
n A filiation, one would expect that an S who had 
a high n Affiliation score should be unpopular. 
An S who has been rejected by his group or con- 
sidered unpopular should have a high n Afili- 
ation score. If this hypothesis is borne out, 
there would be further confirmation of the valid- 
ity of the n Affiliation measure. Moreover, the 
differences between the Accepted Group and the 
Rejected Group, which may be considered a 
popular and an unpopular group, respectively, 
would also be confirmed. 

The first measure of popularity was the num- 
ber of times an individual was chosen by his fra- 
ternity brothers as a close personal friend. The 
correlation between the number of votes for each 
S and his n Affiliation score computed by Ken- 


dall’s tau rank-order technique’ (4) was —.27 
(p < .05). If one S who had the greatest num- 
ber of votes and the highest n Affiliation score is 
not considered in the correlation, tau becomes 
—.40 (p < .01). 

The second measure of popularity or social 
approval was more complicated. A popularity 
score was computed in the Aroused Group by 
summing the ratings given each of the two traits 
used to describe each S by every other S. The 
sociometric procedure demanded that each S 
rate 15 adjectives from 1 to 15 as described in the 
procedure. Furthermore, each S selected two 
adjectives to describe every other S. What this 
popularity or social approval score indicates, 
therefore, is the extent to which the adjectives 
used to describe a given S were favorable or un- 
favorable. The lowest absolute score obtained 
by an S, as computed by summing up each of the 
ratings given each adjective to describe that S, 
indicates that this S is the most popular or has 
the characteristics most approved. The tau 
obtained by correlating the n Affiliation score 
rankings with these popularity score rankings 
was —.33 (p < .01). Here again popularity is 
negatively correlated with n Affiliation. Both 
the first popularity correlation and the differ- 
ences found between the Accepted and Rejected 
Groups in the fraternity rejection study are 
confirmed. 

Nature of the arousal condition.—Since there is 
evidence that the scoring system measures pre- 
dominantly the defensive aspect of the affiliation 
motive, or a deprivation state, one must consider 
the sociometric arousal situation in this light. 
What was there about this arousal situation that 
would elicit more imagery reflecting either an 
increase in the fear of rejection type of affiliation 
motivation or a heightened state of affiliation 
deprivation? The cues used to arouse the motive 
were describing others on personality traits, 
being described by others, and choosing personal 
friends. This situation was sufficiently ambigu- 
ous at the outset to raise doubts about an S’s 
final rating and to allow him to anticipate the 
possibilities of rejection. Although an S may 
have been overtly accepted by other Ss in the 
group outside the experimental situation, in this 
covert situation, many Ss would probably antic- 
ipate rejection. Also it will be recalled that Ss 
were not informed specifically that resulting 


5A rank-order correlation was used because 
of lack of confidence in the meaningfulness of a 
cardinal scale for the measures to be correlated. 
The tau rank-order technique was used in this 
and in the following computation because of the 
large number of ties both in the n Affiliation 
score and in the popularity vote frequencies. 
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description of Ss and the popularity of Ss would 
not be reported. Perhaps this is one reason 
why Ss in the Aroused Group wrote more stories 
with separation imagery than the Control Group. 


SUMMARY 


Two studies were conducted to 
obtain a valid measure of the affilia- 
tion motive by scoring stories written 
in response to pictures. In one study 
37 college fraternity brothers wrote 
stories in response to pictures after 
their affiliation motivation had been 
aroused by a sociometric procedure. 
A control group of 45 college fraternity 
brothers wrote stories after taking a 
food preference test. In the second 
study 16 college freshmen rejected 
from fraternities and 33 college fresh- 
men accepted by fraternities wrote 
stories in response to pictures. 

A scoring system for the affiliation 
motive was developed. The basic 
imagery of the stories scored by the 
system centered about the separation 
from affiliative objects. Applying the 
scoring system to the stories in the two 
studies yielded the following results: 

1. In the first study, five out of the 
seven categories of the scoring system 
appeared significantly more times in 
the stories of the group aroused by 
the fear of rejection compared to the 
stories of the control group. 

2. In the second study, three out 
of the seven categories of the scoring 
system appeared significantly more 
times in the stories of the rejected 
freshmen than they appeared in the 
stories of the accepted freshmen. 
Three other categories approached 
significance in the same direction. 

3. An over-all measure of n A filia- 
tion, derived by combining the cate- 
gories that discriminated the two 
groups in at least one study, showed 
a significantly higher mean score for 
the group aroused in the first study 


and for the rejected freshmen in the 
second study. 

An additional indication of the 
validity of the scoring measure of 
n A filiation is that significant negative 
correlations exist between the over-all 
measure of n Affiliation for the Ss 
in the group aroused in the first study 
and two different measures of popular- 
ity obtained from the sociometric 
procedure. 

Theoretical considerations about 
the nature of the affiliation motive 
are discussed. 


(Manuscript received August 25, 1951) 
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DEGREE OF CONDITIONING OF THE GSR AS A 
FUNCTION OF THE PERIOD OF DELAY! 


CARROLL T. WHITE 
Human Factors Division, U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory 


AND 


HAROLD SCHLOSBERG 


Brown University 


Recent theoretical discussions have 
placed considerable emphasis on the 
effect of various intervals of delay on 
the rate and extent of conditioning. 
The experimental data are in essential 
agreement as to the general form of 
the function; approximately a half 
second is the optimal interval between 
conditional and unconditional stimuli, 
and the gradient of effectiveness falls 
off on either side of this interval. 
But all of the previous experiments 
have been done on skeletal reflexes. 
Wolfle (18, 19) used hand withdrawal, 
Bernstein (1), Reynolds (13), and 
Kimble (9) used the eyelid reflex, and 
Kappauf and Schlosberg (8) used 
breathing changes in the white rat.” 
It should be noted that the latencies 
of the unconditional reflexes involved 
in these studies are all short, in the 
neighborhood of a tenth of a second. 
Hence it makes little difference in 
actual results whether the delay 
period is measured from §S, to Sy, or 
from S, to Ry. 

Hull’s (7) theory assumes that the 
significant temporal relationship is 
between S, and R,; that is, the 
stimulus trace of the to-be-conditioned 


1This research is reported in greater detail 
in White’s thesis (Sc.M.), under the same title, 
which is available in the Brown University 
Library. 

2 We have not distinguished between delayed 
and trace conditioning, for the onset of the S, is 
probably the important thing, especially at short 
intervals of delay. 


stimulus must be simultaneous with 
the unconditional response. On the 
other hand, Hilgard and Marquis 
were thinking of a stimulus-stimulus 
interval or more directly, an R,-S, 
relationship, when they suggested 
that the optimal delay interval was 
longer than the latency of the con- 
ditional reflex involved, thus permit- 
ting the CR to anticipate the S, (5, 
p. 162). They had this generalization 
in mind when they stated that the 
most favorable interval for a long- 
latency response might differ from 
that for the short-latency responses. 
In fact, they pointed to the need for 
a study of such a _long-latency 
response, mentioning the GSR as an 
example.* It is surprising that no- 
body has performed this obvious 
experiment, for it has considerable 
theoretical importance, and offers no 
great technical difficulties. The pres- 
ent paper reports an experiment 
based on their suggestion. 


MetTHOoD 


The GSR was conditioned to light, with an 
electric shock as the S,. A synchronous motor- 
driven timer system made it possible to work 
with any desired interval between the onset of 
the light and the shock. This timer was set up 
so that both stimuli would terminate simultane- 
ously after having been presented together for a 
period of 1.5 sec. The intensity of the shock was 
held constant at 150 v., .1 ma., throughout. 


* Hilgard (6) has more recently re-emphasized 
this same point. 
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The S was seated in a small, sound-resisting 
closet adjoining the experimental room. This 
closet was illuminated by a shaded 25-w. bulb 
which was not visible to S. An electric fan 
served the double purpose of circulating the air 
and providing a source of noise within the closet 
to help mask any outside distractions. The S, 
was produced by a small 12-v. (DC) bulb behind 
a circular piece of milk-glass 2.5 in. in diameter 
which was located 4 ft. in front of S and 1 ft. 
above eye-level. The measured brightness of the 
light stimulus was 70.5 millilamberts. The S, 
was delivered through electrodes which were 
placed on the right wrist, and the GSR “pick-up” 
electrodes were attached to the palmar surface 
of the left hand. 

The response end of the apparatus consisted of 
an AC resistance-capacitance bridge circuit, a 
system for amplifying and rectifying the output 
of the bridge, and a recording system. The 
process of balancing the bridge circuit was 
greatly facilitated by the use of a small cathode- 
ray oscilloscope which was connected to the 
bridge output. The recording itself was made 
by an ink-writing system activated by the move- 
ment of a permanent-magnet type loudspeaker 
element. 

Seven groups of ten Ss were utilized in this 
experiment. Six of the groups were conditioned 
with S.-S, intervals of 0, 4, 4, 1, 2, and 4 sec., 
respectively, and the remaining group was used 
as a control to determine the degree of pseudo- 
conditioning obtained in the situation. Each S 
in the six experimental groups was presented with 
five pairings of the light and the shock, their on- 
sets separated by the appropriate interval. 
There was a minimum of | min. between each of 
these training trials. Following these five paired 
presentations S was presented with the light 
alone for five trials, also with at least 1 min. be- 
tween presentations. Finally, S was presented 
with the shock alone, the intensity and duration 
of which were the same as in the training series. 
The procedure for the control group differed 
from the above only in that the light and shock 
were never paired, Ss being presented with the 
same number of stimuli in the same total time 
as in the experimental groups, but with these 
stimuli equally spaced (approximately 30 sec. 
apart) and the light and shock presented in 
random order. The responses to the light- 
alone series (extinction) and to the shock-alone 
were recorded for all groups. 


RESULTS 


The quantification of the GSR is a 
knotty problem at best; in this 
experiment it was further complicated 


by the use of alternating current, 
which involves changes in both resist- 
ance and capacity. Hence it seemed 
best to use relative, rather than 
absolute values. The primary data 
consisted of measured deflections on 
each of five extinction trials, and on 
a final shock. Each CR _ during 
extinction was converted to a percent- 
age of S’s response to the final shock, 
and all computations were carried out 
with these percentages. 

Table 1 presents the means for each 
interval group on each extinction trial. 
By averaging the rows it is possible 
to get an over-all measure of strength 
of conditioning for each period of 
delay. These values are plotted in 
Fig. 1. Since the distributions are 
skewed, the median percentages are 
also shown. Both mean and median 
show the same general picture; a 
marked optimum with a delay period 
of 4 sec., and a sharp drop on either 
side of the optimal interval. There is 
a suggestion that the }- and I-sec. 
groups were better than the sensitiza- 
tion or pseudo-conditioning control 
group, but the difference is not 
significant. The }-sec. group is signif- 
icantly superior to all other groups at 
weli beyond the .01 level of confidence 
when Wilcoxon’s “Method of Non- 


TABLE 1 


Mean VALuEs or TEN RESPONSES ON 
ExtTINcTION TRIALS AFTER 
ConDITIONING aT VARIOUS 

SS, InTERVALS 














S.-Se Extinction Trials 

Interval Grand 

(Sec.) | Mean 

1 2 3 4 5 

0 58.7 | 44.2 | 38.6 |31.4|19.4} 38.5 
4 77.9 | 50.1 | 48.9 | 47.2 | 39.7] 52.8 
4 99.3 | 83.0 | 65.9 | 66.4 | 58.7 | 74.7 
1 49.0 | 48.7 | 53.9 | 53.0| 44.4] 49.8 
2 39.6 | 36.1 | 27.5 | 25.2|}31.1| 31.9 
4 46.3 | 41.4 | 39.8 | 50.6 | 40.5 | 43.7 

Control | 47.9 | 42.2 | 40.4 | 46.3 | 35.0] 42.4 
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Fic. 1. Conditioning as a function of the 
length of the interval of delay. The horizontal 
lines (con.) on the ordinate represent results 
from a psuedo-conditioning control group. 


Paired Replicates” (17) is used. Since 
there might be some objection to 
basing conclusions on percentages, a 
still more conservative test was made 
of this difference. The original data 
were examined to see how many CR’s 
in each delay-group actually exceeded 
the responses to S’s terminal shock. 
Fourteen out of the 50 responses in 
the }-sec. group satisfied this criterion, 
but only 2-4 did so in the other groups. 
Chi-square shows this difference to be 
far beyond the .01 level of confidence. 

The data were also examined for 
the number of small responses in each 
interval group. For purposes of anal- 
ysis, a small response was defined as 
one that was less than half as large as 
the response to the final shock. As 
might be expected, relatively few 
(38%) of the responses in the }-sec. 
group weresmall. The poorest group 
by this criterion was that with the 
2-sec. delay, which gave 80% small 
responses. All the other groups, in- 
cluding the pseudo-conditioning con- 


trol group, had 54-64% of small 
responses. The excess of small re- 
sponses in the 2-sec. group, as com- 
pared to the control group, was 
significant beyond the 2% level of 
confidence (Chi-square). 

Since the data plotted in Fig. 1 are 
based on amplitudes of response 
during five extinction trials, they 
represent a hybrid measure of strength 
of conditioning. A more straight- 
forward measure would be the mean 
of each group on the first extinction 
trial. When this is plotted (not 
shown), the curve is very similar to 
that of the means in Fig. 1; the only 
difference is that the means for 
simultaneous, }-sec. and 4-sec. groups 
are each raised by about 20%. These 
three groups fall steadily during 
extinction, but the 4-sec. group still 
maintains its superiority on the fifth 
extinction trial. An examination of 
Table 1 will show that there is very 
little loss during extinction in the 
control, l-, 2-, and 4-sec. groups. 
These consistent trends, although 
they won’t bear statistical analysis, 
support the general conclusion derived 
from the plot of medians in Fig. 1; 
nothing but pseudo-conditioning is 
obtained with the GSR if the interval 
of delay is 1 sec. or more. 


Discussion 


The curve representing amplitude 
of conditional GSR as a function of 
delay interval (Fig. 1) is very similar 
to those obtained for the conditional 
eyelid reaction (1, 9, 13) and hand 
withdrawal (18, 19). Detailed com- 
parison among the curves obtained 
in these experiments is not justified; 
in fact, one should not take the form 
of any of the curves very seriously, 
since there is no evidence that the 
response measures have been made on 
an equal-unit scale. But it is clear 
that the optimal delay period of the 
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conditional GSR is near 3} sec., just 
as it is for hand-withdrawal and 
eyelid reaction. Yet the latency of 
the unconditional GSR, either to 
light or to shock, is of the order of 2 
sec., while that for eyelid reaction is 
in the neighborhood of a tenth of a 
second. 

This finding suggests that the basic 
processes involved in conditioning the 
hand withdrawal, eyelid reaction, 
and GSR are similar. It certainly 
throws considerable doubt on Mowrer’s 
theory (12) that skeletal and auto- 
nomic conditioning are fundamentally 
different, since the first two reflexes 
are skeletal, and the GSR is one of the 
better examples of an autonomic 
function. The results are almost as 
hard on a drive-reduction theory of 
reinforcement (7). The GSR is some- 
times considered a measure of tension. 
It has a latency of the order of 2 sec., 
and reaches its maximum about 3 sec. 
after the shock. This means that 
the best delay period, $ sec., was one 
in which §, occurred just before a 
marked increase in tension, which is 
scarcely in agreement with the drive- 
reduction theory. 

Let us now turn to what Spence 
(15) has called the contiguity theories. 
The results of the present experiment 
offer no particular difficulties for the 
S-S version of this theory; whether 
we think of the association being 
formed between sign and significate, 
S. and Sy, or even between neural cell 
assemblies (4), the theory would 
predict that the optimal S,-S, interval 
would be determined by time relations 
among stimulus-released neural proc- 
esses, rather than responses. For 
these theorists the long latency of the 
GSR would be of no importance. 
But for Guthrie’s (3) type of theory, 
which stresses contiguity of stimulus 
and response, the failure to find any 
differences in optimal delay period be- 


tween short-latency and long-latency 
responses offers some difficulty. Per- 
haps the difficulty isn’t a serious one, 
for Guthrie places considerable stress 
on proprioceptive stimuli, and the 
present experiment certainly produces 
a large mass of such stimulation.The 
GSR is only a small and delayed part 
of a much larger pattern of behavior. 
The details of general bodily response 
to shock have not been worked out in 
detail, but they are probably not very 
different from those to a sudden loud 
sound. Landis and Hunt (11) have 
shown that such a startle pattern 
actually begins with a lid closure, with 
a mean latency of 40 msec., and 
spreads downward over the body, 
reaching the knees in about 300 msec. 
There is some evidence for a second 
phase of activity, starting about 1 
sec. after stimulation, and involving 
the diencephalon (2); the GSR is 
apparently part of this phase (10). 
With this mass of activity going on 
in the muscles, it is hard to see how 
Guthrie could predict that any par- 
ticular delay interval would be super- 
ior to any other. 

From this brief discussion it is clear 
that an S-S contiguity theory is the 
only one among the major learning 
theories that might predict the super- 
iority of the }-sec. delay period for 
conditioning the GSR. Perhaps this 
is to be expected. The experimental 
situation was one in which a stimulus 
sequence was emphasized; E main- 
tained a constant temporal relation- 
ship between onset of light and shock, 
and recorded only one element of a 
complex response. Furthermore, no 
particular response had important 
consequences to S. The eyelid reflex, 
and to a lesser extent, Wolfle’s hand 
withdrawal, share these character- 
istics. Hence all three situations 
favor the development of an adapta- 
tion to a stimulus sequence, which is 
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the essence of an S-Stheory. Exper- 
iments in which responses, rather than 
stimuli, are under experimental control 
may well produce results in conformity 
with the predictions of an S—R theory. 
In short, there is still no reason to 
attempt to force all learning experi- 
ments into one theory (14, 16). 


So much for the chief finding, which was the 
marked superiority of the }-sec. interval. There 
was one minor result that deserves a comment. 
The 2-sec. group showed a marked suggestion of 
inferiority to all other groups, including the 
pseudo-conditioning control. The implications 
of this aren’t clear. It is possible that 2 sec. is 
just long enough to permit S to “set” himself for 
the oncoming shock, thus minimizing its effect. 
There may also be some significance in the fact 
that the latency of the original GSR to light is 
2sec. Thus, the Ss in this group were receiving 
a shock just as the original response to light was 
starting. Such a shock may have had a pun- 
ishing or disrupting effect on this original re- 
sponse, depressing it below the level it would 
attain through reflex sensitization or pseudo- 
conditioning. Further study of intervals around 
2 sec. might turn up something interesting. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Six groups of ten Ss each were 
conditioned in a light-shock situation 
with various S,-S, intervals. In addi- 
tion to these, a pseudo-conditioning 
group of ten Ss was used. All Ss in 
the experimental groups were given 
five presentations of light and shock 
in the appropriate temporal relation- 
ship, followed by an extinction series 
consisting of five light-alone presenta- 
tions. This in turn was followed by a 
presentation of shock alone. The 
responses to the light during the 
extinction series and to the shock 
alone were recorded, and from these 
records measures of relative magni- 
tude were computed for all of the 
responses to light. 

From the results so obtained it was 
found that, of all the intervals used, 
the }3-sec. interval resulted in the 
greatest degree of conditioning. 
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Marked decreases in the degree of 
conditioning were observed as the 
interval was varied from this point in 
either direction. Thus, the optimal 
S.-S, interval for conditioning an 
autonomic response is similar to that 
usually reported for conditioning 
skeletal responses. It was also found 
that there was a tendency for the 
magnitude of the responses to be 
depressed when the 2-sec. interval 
was used. The significance of these 
results was discussed; they seem to 
fit best into an S-S contiguity theory. 


(Manuscript received August 21, 1951) 
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MOTIVATIONAL PROPERTIES OF FRUSTRATION: I. 
EFFECT ON A RUNNING RESPONSE OF THE 
ADDITION OF FRUSTRATION TO THE 
MOTIVATIONAL COMPLEX! 


ABRAM AMSEL AND JACQUELINE ROUSSEL 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 


This paper reports an attempt to 
test two hypotheses derived from 
assumptions relative to frustration. 
The assumptions are: (a) that frustra- 
tion is a motivational condition, and 
(b) that strength of frustration varies 
with time in the frustrating situation. 
In this experiment, frustration is 
defined as a state which results from 
the nonreinforcement of an instru- 
mental response which previously was 
consistently reinforced. Saying that 
frustration can be produced in this 
way does not, of course, exclude 
other possibilities, such as blocking of 
a strongly learned instrumental 
sequence by a physical barrier. 

In a recently reported study, Rohrer 
(7) employed the term frustration 
drive to account for the reduction in 
strength of a bar-pressing response. 
He showed that when two groups of 
rats are conditioned equally strongly 
to bar-pressing, and each is sub- 
sequently extinguished twice under a 
particular degree of massing of trials, 
the more highly massed group takes 


fewer trials to the second extinction{s) 


It is our opinion that such findings do 
not require the introduction of the 
notion of a motivational frustration 
state to explain them. They can be 
handled by existing inhibition theory 
(3). Rohrer’s results are not in our 
opinion a test of the motivational 
characteristics of frustration, nor were 
they probably intended to be. In 


1Supported by a grant from the Tulane 
University Council on Research. 


order to show that frustration is a 
motivating condition it would seem 
necessary to demonstrate that its 
presence increases some aspect of 
behavior/It is not sufficient simply 
to show a decrease in strength of the 
response leading to frustration. 

If frustration is to be conceived of 
as a need state, it would, then, seem 
reasonable to demonstrate, at the 
outset, that this state has the accepted 
properties of need states. Thus, 
Hull’s treatment of motivation (3) 
would demand that adding frustration 
to a motivational complex increases 
the strength of some ongoing response 
through increase in generalized drive 
strength, provided that the frustration 
drive stimulus has not become con- 
nected to a response which is antag- 
onistic to the criterion response (1). 

This experiment was designed to 
test the following specific hypotheses 
stemming from the earlier assump- 
tions: (a2) when a running response has 
been maximally elicited under hunger 
motivation, the addition of frustration 
to the motivational complex will 
result in the establishment of a new 
and higher maximum running speed; 
(d) the facilitating effect of frustration 
on running speed will vary with varia- 
tion in the amount of time spent in 
the frustrating situation just preced- 
ing that running.( } 


METHOD 


Subjects and Apparatus 


Eighteen male albino rats of Wistar strain 
were Ss in this experiment. Their ages were 
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between 100-120 days at the beginning of 
preliminary training. 

The apparatus was a modified simple straight- 
away consisting of a starting compartment, two 
runways and two goal boxes. They were 
arranged in a straight line in the following order: 
starting box, Runway A, Goal box 1, Runway B, 
Goal box 2. The entire apparatus, except for 
Goal box 2, was 2.5 in. wide and 4 in. high 
(inside dimensions). The starting box was 9 in. 
long; Runway A was 3.5 ft. long; Goal box 1, 
1 ft. long; and Runway B, 10 ft. long. Goal box 
2 was 11X7X10 in. Guillotine doors 
separated the starting compartment from Run- 
way A, and Goal box 1 from Runway B. At 
the entrance to Goal boxes 1 and 2 were swing 
doors designed to be manipulable by S. The 
entire apparatus, with the exception of Goal box 
2, was painted flat black. Goal box 2 was 
unpainted pine. The apparatus was covered 
with }-in. hardware cloth mesh. A small metal 
food cup was flush with the floor of Goal box 1. 
The food cup in Goal box 2 was a clear glass 
coaster. 

The measurements of performance were made 
in Goal box 1 and Runway B. A running time 
measure was taken by the use of a Standard 
Electric Timer (.001 min.) and a microswitch 
arrangement. The switches were placed under 
hinged segments of the floor of Runway B so 
that the weight of the animal would trip them. 
The first switch was placed 1 ft. beyond Goal 
box 1, the second switch, 1 ft. from Goal box 2. 
The running time was, then, the time to traverse 
the middle 8-ft. portion of Runway B. The 
latency measure was taken with a 1/10-sec. 
stopwatch. This was, on each of the test trials, 
the elapsed time between the raising of the door 
of Goal box 1, and the activation of the first 
microswitch in the running-time circuit. 

A separate swing-door and goal-box arrange- 
ment was employed during preliminary training 
to acquaint each S with the door-pushing 
response. This was of similar construction to 
the experimental apparatus, but was 4 in. 
wide and 12 in. long, and was painted gray. 


Experimental Procedure 


The entire experimental sequence required 
52 days. This period was divided into three 
sections. 

Preliminary training.—This was a period of 
12 days designed to adapt Ss to handling by E 
and to the apparatus. All Ss, beginning at 
this stage, were maintained on a 22-hr. hunger 
schedule. Their daily food ration was 9 gm. of 
Purina dog chow checkers. On each of the first 
seven days the Ss were handled by E. On Day 
8, Ss were put into the apparatus in pairs with 


all doors raised, for 10 min. per pair. On Day 
9 each S explored the apparatus individually 
for 7 min. Days 10, 11, and 12 were spent in 
training each S to manipulate a swing door 
such as those at the entrance to the goal boxes. 
Each S was given six trials on each of these 
three days. A pellet of food was given after 
each entrance into the goal box. After these 
trials none of the 18 Ss had any difficulty 
manipulating the door. 

Measurement of maximum running speed 
under 22-hr. food deprivation.—For the next 28 
days, Days 13 to 40, each S was run three times 
per day in the apparatus under the strong 
hunger drive. During these trials food was in 
both goal boxes. The details of procedure on an 
individual trial are as follows: (a) S put into 
starting box; (b) after 3 sec., door raised; (c) S 
traverses Runway A, enters Goal box 1, eats 
one puppy pellet of chow; (d) after 30 sec. in 
Goal box 1, door is raised; (¢) S traverses Run- 
way B into Goal box 2, time to run this alley is 
measured; (f) S consumes food pellet in Goal 
box 2, and is returned to individual carrying 
cage. 

The Ss were run in rotation, nine at a time, 
so that each of the three runs on a single day 
for any S was separated from the others by 
about 20 min. 

After these 84 trials on 28 days the running 
speed of the Ss seemed to have reached a stable 
maximum. 

Measurement of latency and running speed 
under 22-hr. hunger with and without frustration. 
—During this 12-day period each S was run 
three times a day, a total of 36 trials. Of these, 
18 trials were frustration trials and 18 were 
reward trials. The reward trials were identical 
with those in the previous period. The frustra- 
tion trials differed from the reward trials in 
that S found Goal box 1 empty (no food or food 
cup), after traversing Runway A. Each S, 
therefore, served as its own control to test the 
effect of frustration on the level of the per- 
formance which immediately followed the 
frustrating event. 

To test the second hypothesis, Ss were split 
into three subgroups, matched on the basis of 
mean running time in the preliminary running 
trials. These will be termed Group 5, Group 
10, and Group 30. They are differentiated by 
the amount of time spent in Goal box 1, during 
these 12 test days, on frustration trials. Group 
5 remained in the frustrating situation for 5 
sec.; Groups 10 and 30 were in the frustrating 
situation for 10 and 30 sec., respectively. All 
Ss continued to remain for 30 sec. in Goal box 
1 on reward trials. 

During this test period, two performance 
measures were employed on every trial. The 
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running time measure (time to traverse the 8-ft. 
segment of Runway B) was taken as before. In 
addition, a latency measure was obtained. 
This was the time interval separating the raising 
of the door of Goal box 1 (after 5, 10, or 30 
sec.) and the activation of the first microswitch. 
The E raised the door of Goal box 1 only when S 
was oriented in that direction. This meant 
that on some trials, the 5-, 10-, or 30-sec. 
interval in Goal box 1 was slightly exceeded. 

In running equal numbers of frustration and 
reward trials in this test period the following 
arrangement of daily trials was employed to 
control for any possible effect of order of 
presentation: FRF RFR FFR RRF FRR RFF. 
These symbols represent the order of frustration 
and reward trials for six days (18 trials). On 
the next six test days, this sequence was re- 
peated. 


RESULTs AND Discussion 


Test of two hypotheses —Both means 
and medians were calculated. In all 
cases the general nature of the results 
is the same for both, except that means 
are higher and more variable than 
medians. 

To evaluate the results of the test 
period, mean and median running 
time and latency scores were com- 
puted for each S under reward (R) 
and frustration (F) conditions. Each 
of these scores is an average of 18 
test-trial measurements. Comparison 
of the R and F scores showed that 
for each of the 18 Ss, median running 
time and latency measures are lower 


trials. The means show similar re- 
sults with the frustration trials pro- 
ducing faster subsequent running than 
the reward trials for 16 of 18 Ss. 
Seventeen of 18 Ss had shorter mean 
latencies on F trials than on R trials. 
The median of individual S median 
reward running times was .048 min.; 
the corresponding frustration median 
was .041. The over-all means were 
054 and .044 min. The over-all 
median R and F latencies were 1.65 
and .65 sec.; the mean latencies were 
4.86 and 1.69 sec. Since the raw data 
cannot be presented here, it should 
be indicated that for any given S the 
distribution of 18 frustration measure- 
ments overlapped very little, when at 
all, with the 18 reward scores. The 
first hypothesis—an increase in 
strength of performance with the ad- 
dition of frustration to a motivational 
complex—is strongly supported. 

In order to test the second hypoth- 
esis, the test performance of the Ss 
must be considered according to 
whether they were in the 5-, 10-, or 
30-sec. group. Table 1 shows running 
time and latency medians and means 
for each of the three groups under 
reward and frustration conditions. 
A simple analysis of variance was 
performed with the individual R-F 

















on frustration trials than on reward scores to test whether the three 
TABLE 1 
Runninc Time anp Latency AVERAGES ON REWARD AND Frustration Test TRIALS 
Running Time (Minutes) Latency (Seconds) 
Group Median Mean Median Mean 
R F R F R F kK F 
5 +} 053 042 056 045 1.35 0.65 4.13 1.87 
10 .048 .036 052 041 1.30 0.45 4.25 1.33 
30 .046 041 053 046 3.75* 1.25 6.19* 1.90 





























* Since running times, but not latencies, were measured during the preliminary period, the groups could be 
equated only for running times. For this reason, it is not surprising that Group 30 deviates so greatly from the 
other groups in Median and Mean latency on reward test trials. 
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conditions of time in the frustrating 
situation resulted in different frustra- 
tion effects on running time and 
latency. The F ratio for running 
time was 3.06; the latency F ratio 
was 1.12. With 2 and 15 df, the 5% 
level of confidence requires an F ratio 
of 3.68. We cannot, therefore, say 
that time in the frustrating situation 
was a relevant variable in this 
experiment, although the average 
vigor of response of the Group 10 Ss 
on frustration trials is consistently 
greater than that of the other groups. 


Possibly, the range from 5 to 30 sec. in a 
frustrating situation is one which produces 
relatively little change in the frustration effect. 
The performance of the Ss under 22-hr. food 
privation may already have been so strong as 
to obscure differences in frustration which may 
have been present in the three groups. Cer- 
tainly, our groups were small for this test. It 
would seem reasonable, on the basis of common 
sense and on the basis of the typical character- 
istics of labile states, to expect a very rapid 
building up of the frustration state (perhaps 
almost complete by 5 sec.) followed by a gradual 
falling off of its intensity. This falling off 
would have a faster rate outside of the frustrating 
situation than in it.2 Since, in this experiment, 
there was no significant difference between 
5, 10, and 30 sec. in the frustrating situation, we 
offer the speculation that the period from 5 to 
30 sec. is a period of relative stability of frustra- 
tion before the dissipation of the state begins. 


Comparison of reward and frustration 
test trials with preliminary reward 
trials—Figure 1 shows the median 
running time data for reward condi- 


2A pertinent experiment of Miller and 
Stevenson (5) reports an increase in agitated 
behavior of rats immediately following non- 
rewarded trials. This increased agitation was 
observed in the alley leading to the goal box 
where S had 10 sec. previously been frustrated 
(nonreward following consistent reward). In 
the Miller and Stevenson study, this frustration- 
motivated response was found to decrease in 
vigor when intervals longer than 10 sec. sepa- 
rated a frustration occurrence from the next 
run of S. By 2 min., the agitated behavior was 
no longer apparent. Here, time between non- 
reward and observation of agitated behavior was 
spent!by S outside of the frustrating situation. 


tions on the initial pretest days, and 
for the R and F conditions during the 
test trials. It should be noted that 
the two test-trial curves represent the 
median running times of the same Ss 
under both reward and frustration 
conditions, so that the first F trial 
was the first test trial, whereas the 
first R trial was the second test trial, 
and, so on in random arrangement of 
F and R. For this reason, at any 
point on the abscissa of the test-trial 
graph the probability of the F curve 
being lower than the R curve would 
be .5, if there were no frustration 
effect. Actually, the F curve is lower 
than the R curve at 17 of the 18 points, 
and at most of these points it is very 
much lower. Taking the appropriate 
term in a binomial expansion, we find 
that the probability of such a chance 
occurrence is less than .0001. This is 
further confirmation of our first 
hypothesis. 

The F curve approaches an asymp- 
tote which appears to be about .010 
min. lower than that of the initial R 
curve, and that of the test-trial R 
curve. This is quite striking when 
one considers the great stability of the 
initial running time curve before the 
introduction of the test trials. The 
test reward curve remains at about 
the same level as the pretest curve. 
The greater apparent variability in 
the test trial data than in the initial 
data can be attributed to the fact 
that the test curves were plotted from 
medians of individual trials while the 
initial curve was plotted from medians 
of each day’s performance, and there 
were three trials on each of these days 
for each S. 


Since there is, on the first four test trials, very 
little difference between the R and F curves, and 
since the difference which becomes evident by 
Trial 5 is due mainly to a decrease in running 
time on F trials, there might be some basis for 
arguing that the frustration effect is learned, 
and not simply the result of a sudden increase 
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in motivational strength. There is however an 
explanation of this part of the data which would 
not involve adopting this position. Early in 
the test period, frustration due to non-giving 
of food in the first goal box is minimized because 
of the strong secondary-reinforcing properties 
of that region built up during the initial trials; 
later, when the secondary-reinforcing power 
of this goal box extinguishes, the frustration 
effect is increased. 

Another interpretation —There is an inter- 
pretation of the present results which does not 
involve the introduction of frustration as an 
explanatory concept, i.e., it does not apparently 
necessitate attributing special properties to 
nonreinforcement. This would hold that the 
running times in Runway B during the initial 
trials were actually depressed because of hunger 
reduction in Goal box 1 preceding those trials; 
and that from the beginning, the running time 
in Runway B would have been faster, and the 
final limit of, performance would have been 
lower, if there were no eating just preceding the 
performance in the second runway. According 
to this interpretation, the increased vigor of 


3 Suggested by Dr. I. E. Farber in a personal 
communication. 


performance which follows failure to reward a 
previously-rewarded response is due not to the 
presence of a new additional motivational 
component (frustration), but to the absence of a 
reduction in hunger tension which had con- 
sistently depressed performance before. 

Actually, failure to reward in Goal box 1 
changes the stimulus to running in Runway B 
on frustration trials, and should also, therefore, 
tend to reduce running speed on those trials. 
Also, there is evidence that introducing food 
immediately before a hunger-motivated response 
may actually increase the level of performance, 
presumably by increasing incentive motivation.‘ 
Both of these factors, if operating, would have 
an opposite effect to that suggested. 

It is possible that all the factors mentioned 
are operating in this experimental situation, and 
that frustration-produced motivation is also 
operating. If special emergent properties are 


“Some support for this statement can be 
derived from certain of the early speed of loco- 
motion experiments (2, 6). The whole ques- 
tion of the effect on vigor of performance of 
giving a small amount of reward immediately 
before a trial has recently been treated by 
Maltzman (4). 
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to be attributed to nonreinforcement, it remains 
to show, by other experiments, that the frustra- 
tion effect operates independently of, and in 
addition to, other effects which have already 
been conceptualized. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to 
test the assumptions that frustration 
is a motivational state, and that its 
strength is related to time in the 
frustrating situation. 

Eighteen male albino rats were 
trained under hunger drive to run 


down an alley into a goal box, then . 


leave that goal box and run down a 
second alley into a second goal box 
distinctively different from the first 
one. Their time to traverse the alley 
between Goal box 1 and Goal box 2 
was measured during a preliminary 
period. When this time had reached 
a stable minimum, their running time 
and latency in leaving Goal box 1 
were measured during test trials. 
In half of these trials they were 
frustrated in Goal box 1; in the other 
half, they were not. During this 
test period Ss were split into sub- 
groups differentiated according to 
time spent in Goal box 1 on the 
frustration trials (5-, 10-, and 30-sec. 
groups). 

An implication of the first assump- 
tion—that strength of performance on 


frustration test trials should be greater 
than that during the preliminary 
trials or that on reward test trials— 
was strongly supported by the data. 
There was, however, no statistically 
significant empirical support for the 
hypothesis of variation in strength 
of frustration when the time in the 
frustrating situation was varied be- 
tween 5, 10, and 30 sec. 


(Manuscript received July 23, 1951) 
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VISUAL PERCEPTUAL LATENCY AS A FUNCTION OF 
STIMULUS BRIGHTNESS AND CONTOUR SHAPE! 


PAUL G. CHEATHAM 


U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory 


Many studies on visual perception 
have been reported in which stimulus 
contour has been the independent 
variable (1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 14, 15, 24, 25, 26, 
27). In none of these, however, has 
the latency of contour perception been 
investigated. In the present experi- 
ment, the problem was to measure 
perceptual latency as a function of 
variations in the stimulus contour 
shape and the stimulus brightness. 

The results of the various studies 
on contour which are relevant to this 
experiment may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The stimulus correlate for the 
perception of contour is an abrupt 
changein stimulation between adjacent 
retinal areas, each of which must be 
approximately homogeneous, but 
must be different from the other in 
either color or brightness. 

2. Contour is fundamentally signif- 
icant for the visual perception of 
objects. Contour must be formed 
before the object can be perceived. 

3. A certain time is required for 
the development of contour in percep- 
tion, and if this time is not sufficient 
for complete development, the contour 
and the surface qualities within the 
contour will not be perceived. 

4. The basic physical correlate for 
contour shape is the relative spatial 
distribution of the two bright or 
colored areas forming the gradient. 


1Submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements of the Ph.D. degree in the Division 
of Psychology, Department of Graduate Studies, 
University of Virginia. The writer is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Frank A. Geldard for his 
assistance, guidance, and encouragement through- 
out the course of this research. 


The problem of measuring perceptual latency.— 
In this paper perceptual latency is defined as the 
interval of time which elapses from the beginning 
of the objective stimulus action on the receptor 
to the beginning of the related perception of the 
stimulus. This latency is exceedingly short. 
It must be measured independently of any 
motor reaction time. Because of these two 
factors, the technical difficulties of measurement 
are enormous. 

Two techniques for the measurement of 
perceptual latency were found which could be 
adapted to this research, one developed by 
Frohlich (5) for the measurement of sensation 
time (Empfindungszeit), the other by Piéron 
(21) for determination of visual latent periods. 
The Frohlich method was not used here because 
of the doubt cast on the validity of its basic 
principles by the criticism of other writers 
(4, 6, 7, 13, 17, 22, 23). The Piéron method is 
called the masking method (méthode de mas- 
quage), and has been investigated independently 
by Monjé (18) under the name of the extinction 
method (Methode des Léschreizes). In this 
method, the latency of one stimulus is deter- 
mined in relation to the constant latency of 
another stimulus, both within the same sense 
modality. Thus, only a relative latency is 
being measured which, however, should be just 
as valuable for study as an absolute latency, 
inasmuch as the same temporal interval is 
being studied, and the processes occurring 
during this interval should be the same. 

A brief description of the technique will be 
of help in understanding the basic principles 
involved in perceptual latency measurement. 
Two stimuli are used which are presented to the 
same retinal area: (a) a small test stimulus of 
short duration and low brightness, and (b) a 
large masking stimulus of short duration and 
fixed high brightness. When the weak test 
stimulus is presented simultaneously with the 
strong masking stimulus, only the masking 
stimulus will be perceived. The test stimulus 
has been masked. If this brightness relation- 
ship is held constant, and an interval of time is 
introduced between the presentation of test 
stimulus and masking stimulus, a value of this 
interval may be found at which the two stimuli 
are perceived as being separate in time. The 
procedure here is to present the masking 
stimulus at progressively longer temporal 
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intervals after the presentation of the test 
stimulus. The maximum interval between the 
two for which the test stimulus is just masked 
by the masking stimulus is called the limiting 
masking interval. This interval may be deter- 
mined accurately by proper psychophysical 
methods. 

Piéron explains the masking phenomenon in 
terms of latency. The masking stimulus alone 
will be perceived as long as the interval of time 
separating the two stimuli is shorter than the 
latency of the test stimulus. The masking 
stimulus, with its very short latency, will be 
perceived first, even though presented objec- 
tively later than the test stimulus. The test 
stimulus will not be perceived at all if the 
masking stimulus is perceived first. If the 
interval exceeds the latency of the test stimulus, 
both stimuli will be seen. The test stimulus, in 
this case, will appear first and the masking 
stimulus second, or the two will appear simul- 
taneously, the test stimulus being superposed 
upon the masking stimulus. The difference in 
their latencies has been compensated for by the 
physical temporal interval introduced between 
their objective presentations. ‘Two assumptions 
are needed for this explanation: (a) the latency 
of a visual response is inversely related to the 
intensity of the stimulus, and (b) the latency 
of the very bright masking stimulus is of a 
minimal value, that is, its latency is as short as 
possible. With these assumptions, the limiting 
masking interval may be regarded as a direct 
measure of the latency of the test stimulus, 
relative to the constant short latency of the 
masking stimulus. 

Neither Piéron nor Monjé studied latencies 
in relation to variations in stimulus contour. 
Piéron obtained functions relating latency to the 
variables of intensity, duration, area, retinal 
location, and wave length of the test stimulus. 
Intensity was the only variable in the Monjé 
experiment. 


The theory of perceptual latency.— 
The explanation given by Piéron for 
the peripheral events of masking does 
not take into account the central 
processes which occur after the neural 
impulses reach the cortex.. He left 
this central phase unexplained, saying 
that when a strong stimulus masks 
a weaker one, it is because the latent 
time of the stronger stimulus is 
shorter, and its perceptive reaction 
has been produced before that of the 
weaker one. The question to be 


asked next is this: Why are the neural 
impulses set off by the weak test 
stimulus not able to produce a percep- 
tive reaction once the impulses of the 
masking stimulus have reached the 
cortical centers and established their 
reaction first? A process has occurred 
which cannot be explained by a pe- 
ripheral theory alone. Some type of 
cortical field theory seems to be 
needed. The satiation theory pre- 
sented by Kohler and Wallach (16) 
would seem to offer a satisfactory 
framework into which the facts of 
masking can be set. 


According to the satiation theory, inspection 
of contours produces electrochemical figure 
currents which flow through the cortical tissue. 
The process of satiation is the electrotonic 
effect of figure currents. The degree of satiation 
produced at any time during inspection is a 
function of the intensity of the figure currents, 
and this, in turn, is proportional to the difference 
in the frequency of neural discharge from the 
receptor, and thus to the stimulus correlate of 
the brightness difference between two or more 
areas in the visual field. The distribution of 
satiation in the tissue follows that of the satiation 
figure currents; where currents are dense, 
satiation will develop more quickly and to a 
higher level than in other parts. Since figure 
currents have their highest density around the 
contour of the stimulus, satiation in these areas 
will have a higher intensity. Satiation is 
persistent, thus the alteration of subsequent 
currents entering the satiated field is demon- 
strable for an appreciable time (11). 

One more characteristic of satiation must be 
discussed before the theory is ready to be applied 
to the masking phenomenon. Satiation is a 
process, which means that changes in satiation 
must be a function of time. Kohler and Wallach 
do not make clear just what direction the change 
takes at the very beginning of the process. 
They do indicate in several places (16, p. 348 
and 354) that satiation would increase initially 
before any limiting process would set in, and 
that an inspection period of as little as .5 sec. 
should produce a certain degree of satiation. 
It would follow that alterations in currents of a 
subsequent figure should be dependent upon 
the moment during the satiation process at 
which the figure currents enter the satiated field. 


One may hypothesize that the 
masking stimulus produces figure 
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currents, since the difference in bright- 
ness between stimulus and ground is 
sufficient to establish such currents. 
The level of satiation created by these 
currents should build up quickly and 
should reach a fairly high degree 
during the action of the stimulus. 
This level of satiation should persist 
after the stimulus has been removed. 
Any subsequent stimulus, such as the 
test stimulus, acting in this region 
would produce currents of its own 
which would be affected by the level 
of satiation of the masking stimulus. 
The point in time, and thus the level 
of satiation reached, at which the 
test stimulus enters the satiated field 
of the masking stimulus would deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the test 
stimulus. The brightness of the test 
field would be a determining factor 
also, since figure currents are directly 
related to brightness. If the test 
stimulus enters the satiated area after 
an interval of time sufficiently long 
for a high degree of satiation to have 
been reached, and the brightness of 
the test stimulus is low, producing 
figure currents of low intensity, then 
the test stimulus will not be effective. 
In this case, the test stimulus has not 
been able to “break through” the 
satiated field of the masking stimulus. 
If, on the other hand, the test stimulus 
enters after a short interval of time, 
the satiation process of the masking 
field having just begun, it would be 
effective. This is precisely what 
occurs in the masking phenomenon. 
It must be remembered, hawvever, 
that the interval elapsing before the 
test stimulus enters is inversely re- 
lated to the objective presentation of 
the two stimuli. Thus, when the 
masking stimulus occurs at greater 
and greater objective intervals after 
the test stimulus, the physiological 
interval between their latencies be- 
comes smaller and smaller. 


One more assumption is needed 
before the explanation is complete. 
The hypothesis may be given that 
some sort of “breaking through” 
process would take place when figure 
currents of a test stimulus are pro- 
duced in a previously satiated field. 
This process might be analogous to 
the spark gap phenomenon. When 
satiation of the masking field is of a 
given degree, any other stimulus 
entering that field must be of suffi- 
cient intensity in relation to its 
ground so that its currents can break 
through into the field. The currents 
related to a given figure may become 
effective within a given satiated field 
by two means: (a) the intensity of 
the figure may be increased, or (b) the 
figure may be made to enter the field 
before the process of satiation has 
reached a high level. The latte: 
means is used in the masking tech- 
nique. It follows that the time 
required for a perception to develop, 
which is measured by the masking 
technique, is made up not only of 
physiological latency of impulses 
traveling from peripheral to central 
areas, but also of the time required for 
the breaking through process. 

Hypotheses —Two hypotheses have 
been drawn from the preceding theory 
for experimental test: 


I. For any given distribution of 
two adjacent homogeneous surfaces 
sufficiently different in brightness to 
form a contour, the perceptual latency 
is a function of the degree of this 
brightness difference; the greater the 
difference in brightness, the shorter 
the perceptual latency. 

II. For any given brightness differ- 
ence, the perceptual latency is a 
function of the distribution of surface 
brightness forming the contour, when 
each surface remains homogeneous 
throughout and constant in total area. 
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Hypothesis I states that perceptual 
latency should be inversely related to 
stimulus brightness. An increase in 
test stimulus brightness would produce 
a decrease in physiological latency and 
an increase in the figure current 
intensity. Consequently the test 
stimulus would be abletobreak through 
a satiated field of higher degree. 

Hypothesis II states that different 
contours should require different times 
to become effective. The strongest 
evidence that this hypothesis might 
be confirmed comes from studies on 
contour by Werner (24, 25). He 
produced experimental evidence that 
angular parts of contours have more 
“psychophysical energy” than circular 
parts, and that angles are points of 
concentrated energy in the contour. 
Angular contours, then, might have 
shorter perceptual latencies than non- 
angular ones. Support for this hy- 
pothesis may be found in the satiation 
theory. Currents associated with the 
angular figure would have their great- 
est density nearest the contour. 
Within a given angle of the figure, the 
contours are close together, therefore 
the current would be more dense 
within the angle than elsewhere in the 
figure. Angles, then, should be more 
capable of breaking through a pre- 
viously satiated field than circular 
figures, when the two are equal in all 
other physical variables which are 
known to affect latency. Any differ- 
ence found in their perceptual latencies 
would be due to this superior breaking 
through ability of the angular figure, 
and this ability must be due solely 
to the presence of the angles. The 
physiological latency, determined by 
duration, area, and brightness, would 
be the same for both figures. 


METHOD 


Apparatus.—The apparatus was designed to 
satisfy three experimental needs: (a) independent 




















Fic. 1. Schematic diagram of 
the apparatus 


manipulation of the temporal interval between 
the test and masking stimuli, preserving at the 
same time the constant durations of both 
stimuli; (b) variations in the contour of the 
test stimulus independently of the contour of 
the masking stimulus; (c) variations in the 
brightness of the test stimulus independently 
of the constant brightness of the masking 
stimulus. 

A schematic diagram of the apparatus is 
given in Fig. 1. The source of light for the 
test stimulus was a 500-w. projector lamp (LP) 
operatiag on a constant voltage of 110 v. DC. 
A large-diameter condensing lens (LJ) brought 
the beam of light to a sharp focus in the plane 
of the exposure disk (D). The beam diverging 
beyond the focal point was made parallel by a 
double condenser lens system (Z2). Placed 
in the path of this beam were the necessary 
devices for controlling the intensity and quality 
of the light, which were a Wratten neutral 
tint wedge and balance (W), Wratten neutral 
tint percentage and decimal filters (FN), and a 
Wratten No. 78 daylight filter (FD). The 
beam was bent through a 90° angle by a large 
totally-reflecting prism (P) and then directed 
onto the flashed opal glass plate which was held 
in a frame fixed to an opaque screen. The opal 
glass formed a homogeneously diffused surface 
of brightness for the test field. The test contour 
(T) was a black cardboard cutout slide which 
was placed in the frame directly in front of the 
opal glass. The area of the cutout part was 
thus made homogeneous in brightness, whereas 
the remainder of the field was uniformly dark. 
The maximum brightness of the test field was 
4.6 ml. 
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A 750-w. lamp provided the light source for 
the masking stimulus. The beam was made 
parallel by a double condenser system (Z3), and 
was then converged by another lens (14) to a 
sharp focus in the plane of the disk. Diverging 
from this focus, the beam fell on an opal glass 
plate which served as the diffusion surface for 
the masking stimulus (M). A daylight filter 
(FD) was placed directly in front of the opal 
glass. A cardboard cutout formed the contour 
of the masking stimulus and was inserted into the 
frame in front of the daylight filter. The 
brightness of the masking field was 7.0 ml. 

A large plate of window glass (G) was placed 
at a 45° angle to the masking and test fields. 
The test stimulus was visible to O by direct 
transmission through the glass, whereas the 
masking stimulus was seen by reflection off the 
surface of the glass. In this manner the two 
stimuli were made to fall on the same region of 
the retina, yet each could be varied inde- 
pendently with respect to contour, brightness, 
and position. 

A small red fixation point (FP) was placed 
tangent to the top of the test stimulus contour, 
and was visible to O at all times. Opaque 
screens (S) were placed around the stimuli and 
O to eliminate all stray light. The entire inside 
of the apparatus was painted flat black to form 
a homogeneous dark ground for the stimuli. 

The exposure disk was of the Whipple type. 
Two apertures 180° apart cut the focal points of 
lenses LJ and L4, giving instantaneous exposure 
and termination of the two lights. Duration of 
exposure was set at 100 msec. for both stimuli. 
The angular separation of the apertures, and 
thus the temporal interval between exposures, 
could be varied by changing the position of the 
aperture exposing the masking stimulus. This 
interval was calibrated in milliseconds with a 
range of variation from zero to 600 msec. 
Average error of calibration, taken over a period 
of several days, was less than 1 msec., as meas- 
ured by a photoelectronic counter of high 
accuracy. 

The masking stimulus was a circle 30 mm. in 
diameter and 706 sq. mm. in area. It sub- 
tended a visual angle of 1°26’. The test 
stimuli contours were a circle (15 mm. diameter, 
44’ subtense), a triangle (15 mm. altitude, 
23.5 mm. base, 44’ subtense for altitude), a 
square (13 mm. side, 38’ subtense), and a 
diamond, which was the square set on one 
angle. All test figures had the same approxi- 
mate area of 176sq.mm. Observation distance 
used in computing subtenses was 120 cm. The 
center of the test stimulus always coincided with 
the center of the masking stimulus. While the 
test figures were equal in total area, they were 
not the same shape, consequently they did not 


fall on the same retinal surface throughout. 
The slight difference in retinal receptors ac- 
tivated by nonoverlapping parts of the figures 
was not considered to be important since the 
figures fell completely within the fovea. 

Procedure.—Initial dark adaptation of O 
lasted about 15 min. During this time he was 
given instruction as to the nature of the stimulus 
and the method of reporting. The word 
“Ready” was spoken by E as the ready signal 
about 2 sec. before the stimuli were presented. 
The O reported immediately after, describing in 
detail exactly what he observed with respect to 
positional changes, brightness changes, and 
changes in figure contour. He reported “Posi- 
tive” when he saw a complete, distinct contour. 
He reported “Negative” when he saw only a 
homogeneous field of the masking stimulus. 
Rest periods of 1 min. were given between 
exposures. This was sufficient to eliminate 
after-images. 

The method of limits provided an accurate 
measure of the limiting masking interval. 
Ascending series were begun with an interval 
giving always a negative report. The interval 
was increased progressively until O reported the 
first appearance of any contour. Three suc- 
cessive positive reports were demanded beyond 
this point of change. Descending series were 
similar, beginning with an interval giving a 
positive report, and ending with three suc- 
cessive negative reports. The ascending and 
descending series were presented in varying 
lengths, and were alternated in counterbalanced 
order. Short rest periods between groups of 
six series were given. 

The contours were presented in random order 
for each brightness level. A different contour 
was used for each new session. The brightness 
was changed for each cycle of contours. A 
session consisted of 15 min. of dark adapting 
and 1 hr. of data taking. 


RESULTS 


Preliminary trials showed that there 
was a fairly large zone of transition 
from complete homogeneity to com- 
plete contour. Within this zone, 
the contour was constantly changing 
in degree of completeness, position of 
incomplete parts, and brightness. 
This zone of transition was not 
predicted on the basis of the Piéron 
(19, 20, 21) and Monjé (18) exper- 
iments. Ina typical ascending series, 
there were three major changes in the 
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Fic. 2. The reciprocal of perceptual latency 
(broken line) and development time (solid line) 
as a function of the logarithm of the stimulus 
brightness 


developmental process from homo- 
geneity to complete contour. The 
first was the break in the homogeneity 
of the masking field, observed as a 
brightening of the field in the center. 
This brightness remained for several 
millisecond samplings before the next 
change occurred. The second change 
occurred when the brightened portion 
of the field developed into some part 
of the stimulus contour. Only one 
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contour continued to develop, becom- 
ing more and more complete until 
the whole contour was finally per- 
ceived. Once the complete contour 
was perceived, it remained complete 
with further sampling of the process. 
This sequence was reversed for the 
descending series. 

The appearance of a developmental 
sequence of this type required a 
definition for the two points of 
transition. The lower transition point 
was defined as the change from bright- 
ening to first contour, and the time 
measured here was regarded as repre- 
senting the perceptual latency for 
contour, since this first appearance of 
contour terminated a period of time 
during which there was no objectively 
observable activity. The upper tran- 
sition point was defined as the change 
from incomplete to complete contour. 
The time at this point was called the 
development time for contour, and 
represents the time required for the 
contour to become developed com- 
pletely. 

Tests of hypotheses —Hypothesis I 
predicted an inverse relationship for 
perceptual latency and _ test-figure 
brightness. The curve in Fig. 2 
shows that this prediction was approx- 
imately correct. Each point on the 























side or one angle might appear. The curve represents the mean of 24 
TABLE 1 
PercepTuaL Latency as A Function or Contour SHAPE 
Contour Shape 
ay ~ Oo Circle Square Diamond Triangle 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
46 D 17.1 3.2 19.8 3.0 22.3 2.4 20.3 4.1 
. 27.8 1.5 28.4 2.2 31.6 1.6 30.5 1.4 
046 D 34.3 5.2 34.6 3.0 31.0 3.4 23.6 4.6 
. 40.1 2.2 40.4 2.5 44.0 2.3 42.3 1.3 
.0046 T 79.2 3.4 75.6 2.8 85.6 5.1 79.1 3.0 
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TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES AND t VALUES FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERCEPTUAL 
LATENCY BETWEEN CONTOURS 





























Contours Compared 
Bright- oO Circle- Circle- Circle- Square- Square- Diamond- 
“—— Square Diamond Triangle Diamond Triangle Triangle 
Diff.* t Diff. t Diff. i Diff t Diff. t Diff. t 
46 D | —2.7 |2.04| —5.2 | 4.33**| —3.2 |2.04) — 2.5/2.19| —0.5 |0.33} 2.0 | 1.41 
T | —0.6 |0.75| —3.8 | 5.75 —2.7 |4.50) — 3.2 |3.95| —2.1 |2.72) 1.1 |1.74 
046 D | —0.3 | 1.65 3.3 | 1.76 10.7 | 5.09 3.6 | 2.68 11.0 | 6.66 74 14,33 
T | —0.3 |0.30| —3.9 | 4.10 —2.2 |2.89) — 3.613.552) —1.9 |2.26) 1.7 |212 
.0046 | T 3.6 |2.70| —6.4 | 3.44 0.1 |0.73 | —10.0 | 5.64) —3.5 12.82) 65 |3.6l 












































* A negative difference indicates that the second contour compared had the longer latency. 
** Italicized ¢ values indicate significance at the 5% level or better. 


series, 12 ascending and 12 descending. 
Perceptual latency approaches a 
straight-line function similar to the 
conventionally accepted inverse rela- 
tionship of latency and _ intensity 
found by electrophysiological methods 
(10, 12). The variability around the 
separate means was extremely small, 
having an average magnitude of 
around 2.3 mse¢., and a range of 10. 
to 4.4 msec. 

The data for the test of Hypothesis 
II are given in Table 1. Each mean 
was obtained from 12 ascending and 
12 descending series. 

The ¢ test was applied to each pair 
of contours, with each contour being 
compared with every other contour, 
to determine the significance of differ- 
ence between mean perceptual laten- 
cies. This test assumes a normal 
distribution, but latency measures 
are usually somewhat skewed. There- 
fore, another test of significance, the 
Sign Test (28), which does not assume 
a normal distribution, was applied to 
the data. This test agreed in every 
case with the ¢ test, thus the data for 
the latter have been reported. Table 
2 contains the mean differences in 
perceptual latency, the ¢ ratios, and 


the level of significance for all combi- 
nations of contours at three brightness 
levels. 

Table 2 shows several facts: (a) 20 
of the 30 comparisons were significant 
at the 5% level; (b) 6 of the 12 
comparisons at .46 ml., 9 of the 12 at 
.046 ml., and 5 of the 6 at .0046 ml. 
were significant at the 5% level. 
The data suggest that perceptual 
latency might be a function of contour 
shape with further sampling. One 
must realize that the judgment at 
this transition point was extremely 
difficult since it required O to report 
the first appearance of any contour 
whatsoever. Consequently, these la- 
tencies were not very reliable, thus 
making less significant any small 
differences which might have appeared 
with changes in contour. 

In Fig. 3 are shown the curves 
resulting from a plot of mean percep- 
tual latencies as a function of contour 
shape. The contours were arranged 
in order according to the hypothesis 
that latency is a function of the 
angularity of the contour, and that 
the smaller the angles, the shorter the 
latency. If this were true, the curves 
would show a rise in latency from 
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Fic. 3. Perceptual latency (broken lines) 
and development time (solid lines) as a function 
of contour shape, with the brightness level as a 
parameter 


triangle to circle. It is immediately 
apparent that this trend was not 
present. Marked individual trends 
were present, however. 

Comparisons by the ¢ test showed 
that there is some difference between 
the two groups of data which is not 
due to sampling variation, but is 


attributable to the independent vari- 
able. Since distribution of contour 
was the only variable manipulated, 
the inference can be made that the 
difference is due to this variable. No 
inference can be made, however, of 
the direction of difference, since 
differences of opposite sign but of the 
same absolute magnitude would also 
be significant by thet test. However, 
if all of the differences for one condi- 
tion of measurement have the same 
sign, and all are significant, then one 
could accept the differences and their 
sign as indicative of the true ones. 

The development time for contour 
differed significantly in general as a 
function of contour shape. The data 
are given in Table 3 and Table 4. 
Application of the ¢ test showed the 
following facts: (a) 20 differences out 
of 30 tested were significant at the 
1% level; (6) 8 of the 12 at .46 ml., 
7 of the 12 at .046 ml., and 5 of the 
6 at .0046 ml. were significant at the 
1% level. Figure 2 shows that devel- 
opment time varies inversely with 
stimulus brightness, and Fig. 3 shows 
that development time varies with 
contour shape, with these variations 
following trends similar to those for 
perceptual latency. 

The trends for perceptual latency 
and development time were only 























TABLE 3 
DEVELOPMENT TIME As A FuncTION oF Contour SHAPE 
Contour Shape 
ae a fy) Circle Square Diamond Triangle 

Mean SD Mean SD | Mean SD Mean SD 

46 D 32.8 a 36.5 1.1 38.6 1.7 35.2 2.6 
Z. 32.8 1.6 32.2 2.3 37.4 0.9 37.9 2.3 

046 D 58.7 4.0 47.0 2.4 57.0 2.7 49.0 2.6 
T 53.1 2.6 49.7 2.9 53.5 1.4 55.0 2.0 

.0046 Ly 89.9 1.8 83.7 3.0 102.3 3.8 90.4 2.6 
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TABLE 4 
DIFFERENCES AND ¢t VALUES FOR DIFFERENCES IN DEVELOPMENT TIME BETWEEN CoNnTOURS 
Contours Compared 
— oO Circle- Circle- Circle- Square- Square- Diamond- 
al. Square Diamond Triangle Diamond Triangle Triangle 
Diff.* t Diff. t Diff. t Diff. t Diff. t Diff. t 
46 D | —3.7 | 5.28**| — 5.8] 7.25 | —2.4)} 2.03 |— 2.1] 3.50 1.2 | 1.35 3.4 | 3.50 
T 0.6 |0.72 | — 4.6] 852 | —5.1| 6/4 |— 5.2) 7.12 | —5.7 | 5.93 | —0.5 | 0.68 
046 | D] 11.7 | 8.29 1.7] 1.17 9.7 | 6.73 |—10.0| 9.34 | —2.0 | 1.88 8.0 | 7.14 
T 3.41293 |— 0.4] 0.46 | —1.9] 1.93 |— 3.8] 4.00) —5.3 | 5.00 | —1.5 | 2.02 
.0046 | T 6.1|5.75 |—12.5| 9.84 | —0.6| 0.63 | —18.6| 12.74 | —6.7 | 5.63 | 11.9 | 8.62 












































* A negative value indicates that the second contour compared had the longer latency. 
** Italicized ¢ values indicate significance at the 1% level or better. 


suggestive of those which might be 
shown to exist with further sampling. 
The obtained trends did not agree 
with the hypothesized trends, and 
were, in fact, almost the reverse. In 
general, the circle and square were 
perceived more rapidly than the 
triangle and diamond. Of interest 
is the fact that all square-diamond 
differences were significant. The dia- 
mond was formed by placing the 
square on one angle, keeping all 
other physical properties of the two 
figures identical. 

Qualitative observations—The fol- 
lowing changes of a qualitative nature 
were reported by Os: (a) The masking 
field became brighter on both ascend- 
ing and descending series just before 
the first or just after the last appear- 
ance of contour. This result would 
indicate that a brightness gradient 
greater than one j.n.d. was reached 
before contour was formed, a fact 
which is significant in relation to the 
definition of contour given earlier. 
The latency for light appeared to be 
shorter than the latency for contour. 
(6) The developmental sequence 
showed that sides of the figure 
appeared first, and a good portion of 


two adjacent sides must have been 
formed before the angle between 
developed. In many instances, all 
sides of the figure were developed 
completely before the first angle 
appeared. In the case of the circle, 
portions of the contour appeared 
randomly in any position. (c) During 
a set of investigations subsequent to 
the main experiment, hue was intro- 
duced into the contour. The hue 
never became perceived until the 
complete contour was formed. That 
is, during the developmental sequence 
of the contour, O reported no hue 
even though hue was introduced 
physically into the light path. This 
result was surprising and would seem 
to indicate that the latency for hue 
is longer than the latency for either 
light or incomplete contour. In a 
typical ascending sequence, the homo- 
geneous field appeared colorless, then 
brightened, then developed into por- 
tions of incomplete contour, and 
finally appeared colored when the 
complete contour was formed. The 
O was sometimes surprised to find hue 
in the complete contour when he had 
not perceived hue up to that point. 
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Discussion 


The results showed that perceptual 
latency and development time for 
contour, as determined by a masking 
method, vary inversely with the test 
stimulus brightness in a manner 
similar to functions obtained by 
electrophysiological methods. The 
masking method, then, apparently 
gives values of perceptual latency 
which are measurable in the human 
observer independently of any motor 
response, and which are quantitatively 
precise enough to warrant their use for 
further investigations. 


Extension of the experiments reported here 
seems necessary, inasmuch as the hypothesis 
eoncerning angularity of contours was not found 
to be true under the conditions of the experi- 
mental test made of it. Angular contours had 
longer latencies rather than the hypothesized 
shorter latencies. Another hypothesis might 
be suggested to take care of this result. The 
perceptual latency of any contour should be a 
function of the proximity of the test stimulus 
contour to the masking stimulus contour, 
increasing as this distance decreases. Evidence 
that contours affect the brightness threshold of 
adjacent contours may be found in the experi- 
ments of Fry and Bartley (1, 8). The angular 
parts of the square, diamond, and triangle were 
closer to the contour of the masking field than 
was the perimeter of the circle. These figures 
not only developed with a longer latency, but the 
angles themselves were the last part of the con- 
tour to develop. This hypothesis could be 
drawn from the satiation theory also. Figure 
currents are more dense around the contour, 
thus in the masking circle satiation would 
develop more rapidly and reach a higher level 
around the contour than in the center. A test 
figure would be less effective in those regions 
near the contour of the masking stimulus where 
satiation is higher. A brief preliminary test of 
this hypothesis was made using the square and 
the diamond at two brightness levels. The 
data gave a fair indication that the position 
of the test stimulus contour in relation to the 
masking stimulus contour would produce 
changes in the perceptual latency. The differ- 
ences in latency between the peripheral and 
central positions were not all significant, but 
the latencies for the peripheral positions were 
consistently longer than those for the central 


positions. Further tests of this hypothesis are 
needed. 

Perhaps the primary determinant is not 
angularity or proximity of contour, but is some 
related but different factor like compactness. 
Other more conceptual factors such as “good- 
ness” or “articulation” might be important, but 
these would have to be reduced to some variable 
aspect of the physical stimulus before they could 
be introduced as independent variables. 

The problem of localization presents itself. 
The assumption was made that all processes 
and events occurring in relation to perceptual 
latency and masking were central in nature. 
Central, in this case, would mean cortical. The 
binocular observation used, however, would not 
give any indication that the process was cortical 
and might not have taken place entirely within 
the retinal levels. Kohler and Wallach (16) 
have emphasized the central location of the 
satiation process. The level of localization for 
masking could be determined by presenting the 
masking stimulus to one eye and the test stimulus 
to the other, combining the two by stereoscopy. 
If masking takes place under these conditions, 
one could say that the process is centrally 
located. 

The possibility of retinal field action is not 
to be ignored. Interaction effects of both 
inhibitory and facilitative nature have been 
demonstrated in the retina. However, the 
present information about the physiology and 
anatomy of retinal elements, and the ways in 
which these elements work together, does not 
fit well into a field theory. On the other hand, 
it does not preclude a retinal field theory. 

The question of spatial interaction might be 
approached using the measure of latency instead 
of the conventional measures of CFF, absolute 
brightness threshold, or differential brightness 
threshold. Spatial interaction was indicated in 
connection with the effects of test stimulus 
proximity to masking stimulus contour. Basic 
stimulus arrangements could be introduced into 
the masking situation, and the latency of one 
of the test fields could be measured as it is 
affected by the presence of the other field. 
Perhaps there might be a definite alteration in 
the temporal processes associated with spatial 
interaction. 

Individual differences were marked. A 
study of perceptual latency for a large sample of 
Os should be of value. One might hypothesize 
that the time required to perceive is related to 
certain physical and psychological character- 
istics of the individual. Such relationships 
involving a trait as basic as perceptual latency 
would be extremely significant. 

The question of theoretical importance which 
should be asked is this: What is perceptual 
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latency? In terms of present neurophysiological 
knowledge, what physiological process takes 
place which requires time, when this time is a 
function of variation in the stimulus contour? 
The only answer at present is theoretical. The 
processes requiring time which are a function of 
stimulus contour are the building up process of 
satiation and the breaking through process of 
the figure currents, both hypothesized in this 
experiment. 


SUMMARY 


In these studies perceptual latency 
and perceptual development time were 
measured as a function of changes in 
the brightness and the contour shape 
of the stimulus. Measurement was 
by the method of masking, which 
gave values of relative perceptual 
latency, obtained in O independently 
of any motor reaction time. 

An inverse relationship was found 
between the test stimulus brightness 
and the perceptual latency for that 
stimulus. 

Perceptual latencies did not, in 
general, vary significantly with varia- 
tions in the stimulus contour. The 
data did not support the hypothesis 
that the more angular figures would 
have shorter latencies. Actually, 
angles and angular figures had the 
longest latencies. 

Development time, measured as 
that time required for the complete 
development of the contour, was 
inversely related to stimulus bright- 
ness. Unlike latency, it did vary 
significantly with changes in contour 
shape. 

During the developmental period, 
the contour passed through an orderly 
sequence. A small portion appeared 
first, then increased in size, and finally 
became complete. Sides appeared 
before angles. 


(Manuscript received August 27, 1951) 
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PERFORMANCE DECREMENT IN A SIMPLE MOTOR 
TASK BEFORE AND AFTER A SINGLE REST! 


EDWARD A. BILODEAU? 


State University of Iowa 


Almost all recent research on motor 
behavior has dealt with tasks with 
which S gradually acquires consider- 
able proficiency. Tasks such as the 
pursuit rotor, inverted alphabet print- 
ing, and the Mashburn have been 
most frequently used. In the theo- 
retical analysis of the data, two differ- 
ent intervening variables have been 
postulated; one for the learning factor 
(sHr) and one for the work factor 
(Ir). sHrand/z usually have varied 
together and have been studied in 
controlled situations where the effects 
of one can sometimes be isolated from 
those of the other (6). 

It is equally desirable to isolate 
more directly the effects of work from 
those of learning. This can be ac- 
complished by devising a situation 
where the effect of one remains 
constant and equal among conditions 
throughout practice. Studies with 
the ergograph (8) have these char- 
acteristics, but unfortunately the ex- 
perimental designs have not been such 
as to facilitate the interpretation of 
motor behavior in the light of more 
recent developments. 

In the present study a new device 
which presumably allows for little 
learning has been constructed. Dec- 
rements in performance have been 


1 This article represents part of a dissertation 
submitted to the Graduate School of the State 
University of Iowa in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The writer 
is indebted to Dr. Judson S. Brown, under whose 
direction this research was conducted. 

2Now at Perceptual and Motor Skills 
Research Laboratory, Air Training Command 
Human Resources Research Center, Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


induced through manipulations of the 
amount of work required to accom- 
plish a relatively simple movement as 
well as through the more customary 
procedure of varying the length of the 
practice period. It was thus hoped 
that by systematic variation of the 
conditions of work in a situation where 
little or no learning takes place the 
effects of work could be isolated from 
those of learning. 

The purpose of the present study 
was to investigate several aspects of 
response decrement and recovery from 
decrement as functions of three in- 
dependent experimental variables: (a) 
the amount of work required to ac- 
complish a relatively simple move- 
ment (work-loading); (b) the duration 
of a single initial practice period 
(initial practice); and (c) the duration 
of a single rest period following the 
initial practice period (rest). 

These variables are operative in any 
motor task whether simple or com- 
plex. All have been independently 
studied in both ergographic and 
pursuit tasks. No experimenter, 
however, using a nonlearning type of 
task has studied response decrement 
and recovery in terms of their func- 
tional relationships to one of the three 
variables with the remaining two 
systematically controlled. 


METHOD 


Subjects —The Ss were 256 women obtained 
from the undergraduate classes in psychology at 
the State University of lowa. They were run in 
pairs and encouraged to compete or race with 
each other. 

Apparatus.—The major elements of the ap- 
paratus were two identical wooden chutes (17 
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in. high and 1.5 in. square) and 32 lead-weighted 
table-tennis balls. The chutes were mounted 
about 3 ft. apartonatable top. A table-tennis 
ball lifted from a cup at the base of the chute and 
dropped into the top of the chute returned to the 
cup where it was again in a position ready for 
lifting. 

The 32 balls were divided by weight into four 
sets of eight balls each. The balls in the four 
sets weighed 21,42, 84, and 168 gm., respectively. 
Each pair of Ss used the eight balls of one set, 
i.e., four balls for each:S. Four balls assured a 
continuous flow through the chute and a constant 
supply at the cup for even the fastest S. 

One S sat in front of each chute. Two 
counters were placed between the chutes so 
that’ they could be seen at a glance by either S. 
Whenever a ball was dropped into a chute an 
electromagnetic counter recorded the passage of 
the ball (a score of one). Two additional 
counters were placed in front of EF and were read 
every 30 sec. Passage of a ball through a chute 
also activated one of two recording pens at- 
tached to a constant-speed polygraph, while a 
third pen produced atimeline. The polygraphic 
record made it possible to score the number of 
balls lifted and dropped through either chute 
during any time interval desired. 

Procedure-—The basic outline of the pro- 
cedure consisted of an initial practice period of 
variable duration, a variable rest interval and a 
4-min. period of final practice. The three- 
variable, 4 X 4 X 4 factorial design employed 
is summarized in Table 1. 

The Ss were instructed to lift the weighted 
balls one at a time from the cup at the base of 
the chute and insert them into the top of the 
chute as quickly as possible. The instructions 
were such as to encourage Ss to compete with one 
another and to use the counters to evaluate their 
relative performance levels. During the rest 
period the counters were reset to zero and Ss 
were allowed to converse with each other and 
with E. No questions pertaining to the experi- 
ment were answered, and no instructions of any 
kind were given during the rest period. No 
information at all was provided about either 
the lengths of the forthcoming practice and rest 
periods or the weight of the ball to be lifted. 


TABLE 1 


Tue Turee-VARIABLE FactoriaL Desicn 








Variable Values 





Duration of initial practice 2,°4, 8, or 16 min. 
Duration of interpolated rest | 1, 2, 4, or 8 min. 
Work-loading (ball weight) 21, 42, 84, or 168 gm. 
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The Ss were randomly assigned by pairs to 
the 64 experimental conditions; after these Ss 
were run the experiment was replicated by 
randomly assigning another pair to each condi- 
tion. Since the number of Ss within a condition 
(cell) was small, no attempt has been made to 
deal with the separate conditions. The data 
have been analyzed in terms, of systematic 
combinations of conditions. 


RESULTS 


The results are presented in terms 
of the number of balls inserted into 
the top of the chute per 30 sec. 
Occasionally, however, successive 
pairs of 30-sec. scores were averaged 
in order to increase the stability of the 
measure. 

A number of combinations are 
possible with the 64 factorial condi- 
tions employed and these are desig- 
nated by a special notation; for 
example, 2-4-21 indicates progres- 
sively, initial practice (2 min.), inter- 
polated rest (4 min.) and work-load 
(21 gm.). The symbol X is used to 
signify that a variate is a parameter 
(taking any one of the four experi- 
mental values), and the symbol K that 
an operation of summation over a 
particular set of four values has been 
made. Thus, K-X-K refers to that 
combination of conditions in which 
the entries for all durations of initial 
practice have been summed, in which 
rest is the parameter, and in which the 
entries for all values of work-loading 
have been summed. In this case X 
(rest) may take the values 1, 2, 4, and 
8 min., and K represents summation 
over four different values of initial 
practice and over four values for work- 
loading. 

Trend of the initial practice curve.— 
Since the performance of the 16-min. 
practice conditions is representative 
of the results obtained with 2, 4, and 8 
min. of practice, the latter are not 
presented. The combination 16-K-K 
(N = 64), based upon all conditions 
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MINUTES OF INITIAL PRACTICE 


Fic. 1. Mean rate of responding during 
initial practice for the 16 conditions with 16 
min. of practice 


with 16 min. of initial practice, is 
presented in Fig. 1. There is no 
increase in score after 1 min. of 
practice, indicating that if there was 
any warm-up it must have taken place 
before the first minute of practice.* 
A decreasé in rate of responding ap- 
pears throughout the first 8 min. of 
practice. 

Rate of responding during initial 
practice for each of the four loads is 
presented in Fig. 2 (successive pairs of 
30-sec. scores were averaged for the 
pooled data of 8-K-X and 16-K-X for 
the first 8 min.). It is to be noted 
that the two combinations with the 
most extreme work-loads are most 
divergent while the means of the two 
remaining combinations (loads 42 and 
84) fall fairly consistently below the 
means of the 21-gm. load. 

For the first minute of practice, 


* The scores of Fig. 1 were obtained by averag- 
ing successive pairs of 30-sec. scores. Examina- 
tion of the individual 30-sec. scores reveals some 
slight increase in rate of responding for 90 sec. 
The first four consecutive means were 31.70, 
32.12, 32.17, and 31.59. Aztfor related measures 
was calculated between the first 30-sec. mean 
(31.70) and the highest 30-sec. mean (32.17) 
obtained during the entire 16 min. of practice. 
The hypothesis that these means were drawn 
from the same population can be rejected at the 
7.5% level of confidence. 


there is an inverse relationship be- 
tween score and ball weight. Ap- 
parently the difference in mean rate of 
responding develops very quickly, for 
the difference among load means is 
significant beyond the 1% level of 
confidence when the first 30-sec. 
means are used. These values are 
32.97, 32.65, 31.39, and 30.04 for 
loads 21, 42, 84, and 168, respectively. 
The standard error of the mean 
difference was calculated as .457, in- 
dicating that a difference between 
means must equal or exceed .90 in 
order to be significant at the 5% level 
of confidence.‘ 

In order to ascertain whether 
differential rates of responding were 
obtained even prior to 30 sec. of work, 
polygraphic records of the first 5 sec. 
of initial practice were examined for 
random subsamples of 24 Ss each from 
the 2l-gm. and 168-gm. conditions. 
The mean for the 21-gm. sample was 
5.70 compared with a mean of 5.08 
for the 168-gm. sample (caisz. equals 


‘The above analysis gives a general idea of 
the order of magnitude of differences required 
to meet statistical significance between 30-sec. 
means in later combinations. 
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MINUTES OF INITIAL PRACTICE 


Fic. 2. Mean rate of responding during 8 
min. of initial practice with work-loading as the 
parameter 
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.1636). Since the difference was sig- 
nificant beyond the 1% level it ap- 
pears that work-loading is an effective 
variable as early as the first 5 sec. of 
initial practice. 

Additional inspection of Fig. 2 
reveals that (a) the difference in 
performance between the two extreme 
work-loads is about the same at the 
end of 8 min. of practice as it is at l 
min., (b) the initial difference between 
the two extreme conditions is about 
equal in magnitude to the total 
amount of decrement for any one 
curve alone, and (c) for at least 4 min., 
performance for those combinations 
with the lesser work-loads (21, 42, and 
84) declines rapidly while performance 
remains at a near constant level for 
the heaviest work-load. 

First 30-sec. scores of both practice 
periods—The performances during 
the first 30 sec. of both initial and 
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DEGREE OF VARIABLE 


Fic. 3. Mean rates of responding as func- 
tions of the three experimental variables for the 
first 30 sec. of initial and final practice 


TABLE 2 


SponTANEOusS RECOVERY AS A FUNCTION 
or THREE ExpERIMENTAL VARIABLES 
Each entry (N = 64) represents the mean differ- 
ence between the first 30-sec. score of final 
practice and the last 30-sec. score of 
initial practice. 








Degree of Variable 








Variable 
1 2 3 4 
Initial practice 3.42 | 4.54 | 5.57 | 5.43 
Interpolated rest 3.46 | 4.92 | 5.59 | 5.00 
Work-loading 4.04 | 4.96 | 5.04 | 4.92 














final practice are presented in Fig. 3. 
No trend is, of course, evident in the 
30-sec. mean scores obtained during 
initial practice when the durations of 
initial practice and rest are concerned, 
the variability being attributable to 
sampling fluctuations. The trend in 
the work-loading means for initial 
practice is, as noted previously, sig- 
nificant. 

When the first 30-sec. scores of final 
practice are compared with those of 
initial practice it is immediately 
apparent that there was a large 
increase in mean score from initial to 
final practice. The highest scores 
obtained during the entire experiment 
were found in the initial portions of 
the final practice period, and these 
maximum scores occurred in final 
practice in spite of general decreases 
in rate of responding during initial 
practice. 

A mean of approximately 32 balls 
was lifted during the first minute of 
initial practice and by the fourth 
minute a decrement of less than one 
ball had been incurred. In contrast 
the mean of the first minute of final 
practice was well over 34 balls per 
30 sec. and a subsequent drop of 
approximately three balls had oc- 
curred by the fourth minute. It was 
apparent also that the rate of respond- 
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ing during the fourth minute of final 
practice was of the same order of 
magnitude as the highest scores ob- 
tained during initial practice (min. 1). 
Most noteworthy was the suggestion 
that the higher the initial level of 
responding the more rapid the decline 
in rate of responding. 

Final practice: Spontaneous recovery. 
—Measures of spontaneous recovery 
for each of the three variables were 
obtained by subtracting the terminal 
30-sec. score of initial practice from 
the first 30-sec. score of final practice. 
The recovery functions, presented in 
Table 2, are all initially increasing 
with a small decline corresponding to 
the largest value of initial practice, 
rest or work-loading. 

Final practice: Warm-up decrement. 
—Inspection of the 48 curves (the 48 
oblongs of a 4X4X4 factorial 
design) for final practice revealed no 
evidence of the initial warm-up dec- 
rement which is often characteristic 
of pursuit rotor performance curves 
obtained under similar experimental 
conditions. Since these curves were 
plotted with respect to 30-sec. scoring 
intervals, it was conceivable that a 
warm-up decrement was obscured 
by the use of this measure. But 
warm-up was not indicated when the 
first 30-sec. period of final practice was 
fractionated into six 5-sec. scoring 
periods for the combination 2-8-K and 
for the combination 16-8-K. The 
latter combination is most representa- 
tive of conditions favorable for the 
need to warm up, according to a view 
developed by Ammons (1), for it 
represents the longest period of prac- 
tice prior to rest, and the longest rest 
prior to resumption of practice. The 
mean -number of balls lifted per 
successive 5-sec. periods for 2-8-K was 
6.3, 5.8, 5.6, 5.9, 5.9, and 5.7, while 
the corresponding means for 16-8-K 
were 6.1, 5.9, 6.1, 5.9, 5.8, and 5.6. 


These means, which should pro- 
gressively increase in magnitude were 
the need to warm up in effect, actually 
show a tendency to decline in mag- 
nitude. 

Other final practice results —The ef- 
fects of duration of initial practice, 
duration of interpolated rest and 
work-loading during final practice can 
be independently analyzed by summa- 
tion over two of the three orthogonal 
variables. 


1. Duration of initial practice.— 
Inspection of the final practice curves 
for 2-K-K, 4-K-K, 8-K-K, and 16-K- 
K revealed so little systematic differ- 
ence among the curves that a test for 
significance of the differences was 
judged unnecessary. 

2. Duration of interpolated rest.— 
Rate of responding throughout final 
practice with rest as the parameter is 
presented in Fig. 4. For at least 4 
min., it appears that level of respond- 
ing is an increasing function of the 
length of the rest period although 
there are inversions between rest of 2 
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Fic. 4. Mean rate of responding during 
final practice with duration of interpolated rest 
as the parameter 
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and 4 min. Obviously, the effects of 
the rest period are not transitory but 
persist throughout the final test 
period. 

3. Work-loading.—The effects of 
ball weight are illustrated in Fig. 5. 
The inverse relation between weight 
and performance noted in Fig. 2 for 
initial practice is again suggested, 
particularly when the most divergent 
weights are considered. The data of 
Fig. 5 also suggest that the difference 
between groups remains fairly con- 
stant throughout final practice, a 
finding not uncommon with duration 
of the work period as the variable in 
distribution of practice studies. 


When the curves of Fig. 5 are 
compared with those of Fig. 2, two 
different, but perhaps not unrelated, 
observations can be made. The 
initial score of final practice for each 
load is higher than the corresponding 
load score for initial practice and the 
curves are also all more steeply pitched. 
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MINUTES OF FINAL PRACTICE 


Fic. 5. Mean rate of responding during 
final practice with work-loading as the pa- 
rameter 
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The first 30-sec. score of final 
practice was larger than the first 
30-sec. score of initial practice for 
89% of the Ss, equal for 4%, and 
smaller for 7%. Separate analyses 
of the 89% and 7% categories were 
made to test the dependence of 
amount of decrement upon starting 
rate. Of those Ss increasing their 
rate after rest, 77% had a greater 
post- than prerest 2-min. decrement; 
whereas, of those having a greater 
starting rate for initial practice, 78% 
had a greater prerest 2-min. decre- 
ment. Evidently the slope of the 
performance curve is dependent upon 
the magnitude of the first score of the 
initial or final practice session. 

Although the trend in Fig. 5 is 
generally negative, a great many Ss 
manifested a relatively large but 
temporary increase in score after 1 to 
2 min. of final practice. No sta- 
tistical test of this upward oscillation 
seemed appropriate, however. When 
the scores for each trial were summed 
over one of the experimental variables, 
47 of the 48 combinations seemed to 
yield an indication of the short up- 
ward trend. If the trend is assumed 
to be real for a moment, then the 
entire postrest practice curve can be 
described by the converse of Ammons’ 
(1, p. 263) description of an idealized 
postrest pursuit rotor (learning) curve, 
i.e., (a) an abrupt descent much 
faster than that to be expected if 
there had been no rest, (6) a short 
period of improvement in perform- 
ance, and (c) resumption of the pre- 
rest curve of decreasing performance 
or at least some signs of this. Some 
additional evidence on the validity of 
the short upward trend has been 
presented elsewhere, but little con- 
fidence can be placed in this suggested 
phenomenon without further con- 
firmation (3). 
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Discussion 


Of the findings presented in the 
previous section only a few need to be 
considered for an extended discussion. 

Hull’s conception of the properties 
of Ip and slp leads to the prediction 
that rate of responding should be 
inversely related to ball weight during 
the early portions of initial practice. 
The prediction is based upon the ob- 
servation that a number of weights 
are lifted during S’s lifetime, and upon 
the assumptions concerning Jpg and 
slr. Specifically, it can be said that 
a certain amount of Jz is incurred each 
time an individual makes a response. 
Between responses, Jp has an op- 
portunity to dissipate. But with the 
dissipation of Jp, the resting response 
(sIr) is strengthened. One can also 
assume that objects of different 
weights are often lifted, and that 
under certain circumstances more Jp 
is generated the heavier the object 
manipulated. If, as supposed by 
Kimble (6), the quantity of sl/r at 
any moment is proportional to the 
amount of Jpg which has been dis- 
sipated, then more sl» will accrue to 
heavier weights. As S enters the 
ball-lifting situation and lifts the first 
ball, the s/z is activated according to 
the similarity of the cues common to 
the ball weight and previous experience 
with this weight. In other words, 
the lifting of a ball will call out the 
resting response in proportion to the 
amount of s/z previously conditioned 
to a similar weight. It is expected 
that the greater the difference between 
weights, the more dissimilar the 
activation of sl/r, and consequently, 
the greater the initial difference in 
rate of responding for Ss in conditions 
with such disparate weights. This, 

5 The intervening variables Jr, slr, sHr, D, 


and sEp are defined here after Hull (4) and are 
used after Kimble (6). 


then, becomes one way of accounting 
for the rapidly developed inverse 
relation between rate of responding 
and work-load. 

There are additional and perhaps 
better and simpler ways of accounting 
for the rapidly developed load differ- 
ence. One is to attribute the inverse 
relationship to the effects of a very 
rapidly developed Jz. Another way 
is to suppose that in spite of the 
common form of the balls the load 
difference leads to differences in 
manipulability. Thus, attempts at 
speedy grasping, lifting, and dropping 
of a relatively small but heavy load 
might be expected to lead to increases 
in partial fumbles both near the cup 
and at the chute top. Such a 
phenomenon would, of course, be 
reflected by the rate measure em- 
ployed, yet would not be directly 
measured. 

The data of both initial and final 
practice favor an interpretation of 
little or no interaction between work- 
load and practice time. Such a find- 
ing is probably surprising to those who 
may wish to invoke slp in the 
explanation of these data. The most 
that can be said about the intercom- 
parison of slopes is that there appears 
no great difference in total inhibition 
from load group to load group as a 
function of practice time. Recently 
completed research by the writer has 
verified this finding and it will be 
discussed in a subsequent paper. 

After interpolated rest not only did 
Ss of all conditions regain their initial 
rates of responding but actually far 
surpassed their previous high score. 
The increase of the first 30-sec. scores 
of final practice over the previous 
high scores of initial practice might be 
interpreted as due to an increase in 
sHp during initial practice or to an 
increase in D during rest. If the in- 
crease in performance is due to sHz one 
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must assume that learning was indeed 
taking place during initial practice 
even though the strength of the 
response was decreasing progressively 
throughout the practice session. The 
increase in sHpz must then have 
occurred rapidly inasmuch as Ss who 
practiced for only 4 min. reached the 
same rate of responding during final 
practice as those practicing 8 or 16 
min. If the sizable increase of the 
first 30-sec. score of final practice is 
interpreted as a change in motiva- 
tional level brought about by the 
interpolated rest one might speculate 
that it was at least partly dependent 
on one feature of the experimental 
procedure; namely, that during the 
interpolated rest period Ss’ counters 
were reset to zero. The suggestion 
here is that this feature remotivates 
an S to out-distance his partner. 


It was shown that rate of responding de- 
creased rapidly for about the first minute of 
final practice. This observation is discussed 
below with respect to two somewhat different 
topics: 

1. Growth of inhibition —During final practice 
decreases in rate of responding were generally 
greater than for initial practice while the first 
30-sec. scores were higher. This can be in- 
terpreted as evidence that the growth of Ip with 
continuous practice is some increasing function 
of the level of sEp. It is still conceivable, 
however, that learning may have masked a 
portion of the decremental effects of initial 
practice. 

2. Warm-up decrement.—The results have 
shown little evidence for warm-up decrement, 
at least in terms of a common definition of such 
an event, i.e., a rapid postrest increase in score 
from Trial 1 to Trial 2. A number of somewhat 
different leads are available for further study of 
the warm-up decrement phenomenon. 

Ammons (1, p. 271) proposes to account for 
initial decrement during final practice by sup- 
posing that “warm-up decrement is owing to loss 
during rest of ‘set,’ consisting principally of 
advantageous postural adjustments.” He cites 
evidence (2) in support of the notion that these 
sets are acquired during initial practice and are 
dissipated during rest. In his review of the 
pursuit-rotor literature he also presents evidence 


that well-practiced Ss show little if any warm-up 
decrement (9). 

Lewis and Shephard (7), using the Mashburn 
apparatus, have investigated initial decrements 
after rest by attempting to manipulate Ss’ 
activity during the rest (interpolated practice) 
period. During the interpolated period control- 
indicator relationships were reversed; later 
testing used the original arrangement of the 
controls. ‘The rate of rise of the matches curve, 
for example, was much faster after interpolated 
learning than before, but the number of matches 
was initially much lower than during the ter- 
minal trials of original learning. This experi- 
ment suggests the,interference of one set of 
habits upon another when the interfering habits 
are introduced by £. It is possible, then, that 
S can enter a motor learning situation with a 
previously acquired set of interfering habits 
which serves to depress performance to a level 
lower than would otherwise obtain were the 
interference absent. These habits may be 
partially or wholly extinguished during initial 
practice, but may spontaneously recover during 
rest and as a consequence depress performance 
during the early trials of postrest as well as 
initial practice. Conceivably, well-practiced 
tasks performed under relatively high degrees of 
motivation should produce little or no warm-up 
decrement inasmuch as the response tendency 
is at or near maximum strength and competing 
habits are relatively low in the response hier- 
archy. 

Still another attack upon the nature of 
warm-up decrement is conceptually possible: § 
is allowed in the ball-lifting task to pace himself 
and is not required to set up motor rhythms 
coordinate with a revolving disk. Irion (5), 
for example, has presented some evidence that 
less warm-up decrement is obtained when 
learning paired associates if rhythmical color 
naming is required during the interpolated rest 
period. This may indicate that the breaking of 
a rhythmical pattern (by rest) may at least be 
one of several factors operating to produce the 
observed decrement. In this connection it may 
be noted that Kimble (6) obtained no evidence 
of warm-up decrement in an unpaced task 
(inverted alphabet printing). 

It has now been indicated that a number of 
factors acting singly or in combination may 
currently be used in accounting for warm-up 
decrement. In summary, these factors include 
the loss of set, interference, and the breaking 
of pace. The listing of these factors, however, 
is in no way intended to indicate that a general 
principle cannot be formulated which includes 
the more serviceable parts of each (3). 
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SUMMARY 


A total of 256 women practiced a 
relatively simple motor task in which 
Ss raced in lifting weighted table- 
tennis balls from a cup at the base of a 
chute to the top of the chute. Three 
experimental variables were manip- 
ulated in a factorial design: (a) dura- 
tion of a continuous initial practice 
session (2, 4, 8, or 16 min.), (b) duration 
of a single interpolated rest period 
(1, 2, 4, or 8 min.) and (c) the weight 
(work-load) of the lead-filled table- 
tennis balls (21, 42, 84, or 168 gm.). 
A final practice period of 4 min. 
completed the session. 

During initial practice the scores 
decreased progressively for about 8 
min. (for the 8- and 16-min. practice 
conditions) and subsequently appeared 
to remain fairly constant (for the 
16-min. practice conditions). The 
first 30-sec. scores of final practice 
were the highest scores obtained 
during the entire session for any 
combination of conditions. During 
the ensuing practice the scores de- 
creased rapidly and regularly in 
magnitude except perhaps for a short 
period of improvement. 

The three experimental variables 
appeared to have the following effects 
upon performance: 


1. Duration of the initial practice 
period.—Little or no difference in 
mean scores during final practice 
could be attributed to the length of 
the initial practice period. A measure 
of spontaneous recovery appeared to 
be an increasing function of the 
length of this variable except for a 
small decline for the longest practice 
period. 

2. Duration of the interpolated rest 
period.—Spontaneous recovery from 
the decremental effects of initial 
practice appeared to be an increasing 
function of the length of the inter- 


polated rest period except for a small 
decline for the longest rest period. 
Evidence was presented that the scores 
of the entire final period were directly 
related to the duration of the inter- 
polated rest. 

3. Work-loading—The scores of 
both practice periods were generally 
inversely related to the ball weight. 
The inverse relation was evidenced 
clearly in the 30-sec. scores of the 
initial practice period. Further, a 
significant difference between loads 21 
and 168 was obtained for the first 
5-sec. period of initial practice. Dec- 
rements after rest were greater than 
before rest, possibly because rate of 
responding was initially faster after 
rest. The course of spontaneous re- 
covery was similar to that noted 
above for the other two variables. 


A discussion of the more critical 
results was presented, based on certain 
of Hull’s concepts, which it is believed 
is in substantial agreement with 
findings obtained with the pursuit 
rotor as well as with the present task. 
The roles of Jr, slx and competing 
habits were stressed in their relation- 
ship to sEr and to sEr under condi- 
tions where the level of sHr can be 
presumed to be high and fairly 
constant. 


(Manuscript received August 23, 1951) 
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TRANSFER OF WORK INHIBITION IN MOTOR LEARNING 


GREGORY A. KIMBLE 
Yale University 


This experiment was performed to 
test the hypothesis that the inhibition 
generated in motor learning under 
conditions of massed practice is general 
rather than specific in that it influ- 
ences the performance of effectors 
other than those actually exercised in 
its development. This assumption, 
which is to the effect that work 
decrement is not entirely fatigue in 
the usual sense of localized muscle 
fatigue, was suggested by an article 
of Cason (1). If the hypothesis is 
correct, it means that responses other 
than those just performed will be 
depressed by the accumulation of 
inhibition, i.e., that the decrement 
developed by one responding mecha- 
nism will transfer to others. 

A preliminary test of this hypothesis 
seems to be provided in the case of 
skill acquired through the mechanism 
of bilateral transfer where a motor 
response is learned without overt 
participation of the muscles used to 
perform it. If it can be shown that 
the decrement developed in a prac- 
ticed hand transfers bilaterally, this 
is evidence that such decrements are 
more general than a local fatigue 
theory would lead one to suppose, and 
would argue against the notion that 
work decrement is confined to prac- 
ticed effectors. The prediction to 
which this theory of nonlocalized 
work decrement leads is that, im- 
mediately after practice with one 
hand, the skill acquired in the other 
by transfer will be depressed; further 
that such skill acquired by transfer 
will show “reminiscence” with rest. 
The present experiment is a test of 
these predictions for rotary pursuit 
performance. 

METHOD 


A modified transfer of training method involv- 
ing two groups of 15 Ss each was used. All Ss 
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were given 60 10-sec. trials on the rotary pursuit 
apparatus; the 60 trials being divided into two 
blocks of 30 massed trials each. Group I 
practiced 30 trials on the rotor with the non- 
preferred hand, rested for 5 min., and then 
practiced for 30 trials with the preferred hand. 
Group II practiced for 30 trials with the non- 
preferred hand and then for 30 trials with the 
preferred hand. But for this group no rest 
pause in the usual sense was allowed. The 
transfer of the stylus from hand to hand was 
accomplished in 10 sec. The Ss were volunteers 
from the course in elementary psychology at 
Yale University. 

The apparatus was a typical modification of 
the Koerth pursuit rotor. Continuous records 
of performance were made possible by the use 
of two clocks and a cycling mechanism such 
that S cumulated a score for 10 sec. on one clock 
while the other was being read and reset. 
Practice was thus continuous for all groups, 
except where a rest was introduced deliberately 
or made necessary for purposes of changing the 
practice conditions. 


RESULTs AND CONCLUSIONS 


Performance curves for the two 
groups of Ss are plotted in Fig. 1. 
In the left-hand portion of the graph, 
the data for Groups I and II have 
been combined into a single function 
because the practice conditions were 
the same and because the two sets 
of data were very similar, beginning 
at exactly the same mean value and 
showing nearly identical improve- 
ment trends. In the right-hand sec- 
tion of the figure, performance curves 
are plotted separately. In this sec- 
tion of the graph there is an obvious 
difference between the curves for 
Groups I and II. Beginning with 
Trial 31, Group I is clearly superior 
to Group II. On this trial, the mean 
difference is 1.1 sec. This difference 
yields a t-value of 3.72 which is 
significant at the .001 level. On 
Trial 60, the difference still approaches 
significance. The mean difference is 
.7 sec. which is reliable between the 
.l and .2 levels of confidence. 
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10 SEC. TRIALS 


Fic. 1. 


Mean time on target (a) during learning with the left hand (both groups), and (b) during 


test of Group 1 after a rest and Group 2 after no rest when practice is with the right hand 


These results are consistent with 
the hypothesis that the typical decre- 
mental effect of massed practice is 
general in that it transfers to muscle 
groups not actually exercised in the 
build up of decrement. The conclu- 
sion that the depression of the motor 
habit acquired by transfer is a func- 
tion of the same decremental factor 
as is commonly encountered in motor 
learning is based upon the facts that: 
(a) this decrement is generated by 
massed practice, and (b) it dissipates 
with rest. The conclusion that the 
decrement is general depends upon the 
assumption that the nonpracticed 
hand is relatively inactive during 
practice with the other hand. 

The most important question raised 
by this experiment is the following: 
Is this transfer of decrement a 
phenomenon associated with transfer 
of learning, or will it also occur in 
more highly practiced skills involving 
responding mechanisms anatomically 
less closely related? In brief, just 
how general is this generalized work 
decrement? 

SUMMARY 


Two groups of 15 male Ss were 
run under two different conditions on 


the pursuit rotor. Each group re- 
ceived 60 10-sec. trials. For Group 
I, half of these were massed trials 
with the nonpreferred hand, and half 
were massed trials with the preferred 
hand after a 5-min. rest. For Group 
II, the practice arrangement was the 
same except that no rest between the 
two groups of trials was allowed. 
From the beginning of the second 
practice session, Group II was signifi- 
cantly inferior to Group I. This 
fact suggests that the decremental 
effect of massed practice transfers to 
response systems other than those 
specifically exercised in the generation 
of the decrement. This generality 
argues against the position that the 
decrements known to result from 
massed practice in motor learning 
are localized muscle fatigue and 
nothing else. 


(Manuscript received September 


18, 1951) 
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ment, retroactive inhibition, etc. is highlighted. 
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